THE EVANGELICAL REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 
THE REVIEW: THE CHURCH. 


Nive years have passed away since the commencement of 
our Quarterly, and the tenth is now commenced. With a 
varied experience, encountering evil report and good, hope 
predominates over discouragement, and whilst the past sus- 
tains the pledges given, and knows no dishonor, the future is 
to be marked by no faltering and no retreat. The same 
principles, the same impartiality, the same fearlessness will 
be our attendants as our course is onward. ‘Truth is mighty 
and victory is sure. Animated by the assurance that Christ's 
kingdom will come, and that no weapon formed against it can 
prosper, our hands relax not, our hearts do not fail. It is our 
— to pray and to labor, to be patient and persevering. 

Jnwavering in the belief that both our theory and practice 
have been right, they cannot be abandoned, but will be main- 
tained with inflexible firmness. During the period of the 
existence of the Evangelical Review, the history of our 
church has been eventful. It has been a most excited period. 
Excitement has abated, but a perfect calm has not been 
reached. It has been characterized by much controversy, 
and has taught many useful lessons. Well will it be for the 
church, if those lessons be heeded and properly applied. It 
is unquestionable, that a new era hasdawned upon us. The 
era of the General Synod, as it has been called, up to the 
period now in progress, commencing with the publication of 
the Evangelical Review, was, for our Lutheran Zion, one of 
great prosperity. It was a reaction against a torpid ortho- 
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doxy and a neological tendency, highly salutary, though not 
always moderate, which has placed the church in a condition 
far in advance of its previous position. 

During the more recent period, within the last ten years, 
our church has exhibited new: phases, and has developed a 
most interesting series of events. New difficulties have be- 
set her path. Her vocation has not been to release herself 
from the icy fetters of formalism and a lifeless orthodoxy, 
but to hold in fraternal union her sons, diverging from each 
other on doctrinal differences. In this process serious disas- 
ter has been threatened, and melancholy forebodings have 
been awakened, but thus far, through the mercy of God, the 
storm has been weathered, and a calm sea attained. The 
agitation is not entirely over, but has not the storm spent its 
extremest violence, and are not brighter days before us? If 
wise, if instructed by what has occurred, such must be the 
result. Our motto should be, In union there is strength. 
The great question for our church in this country is, can it 
be a unit, bound together in a common bond? If for unity 
absolute agreement in all the minutize of Christian doctrine, 
government and ceremonies is necessary, it is certain it is 
not possible. But if substantial agreement in faith and prac- 
tice is regarded as sufficient, there can be no great difficulty. 
In most of our large denominations of Christians, there is 
more or less diversity of opinion on doctrinal points. The 
Presbyterian, Congregational and Episcopal churches, are 
anything but a unit in all points of doctrine and practice. It 
is not possible, when freedom of thinking and inquiry are 
enjoyed, that entire uniformity of sentiment on all the ques- 
tions embraced in revelation, will exist. It may then be as- 
sumed as‘an indisputable principle, that union on such a ba- 
sis is not practicable. If that part of the church which ad- 
heres most tenaciously to the symbols—the so called Old 
Lutherans—is taken into consideration, it is seen that there 
are several divisions of them not prepared to march under 
the same banner, or to advance in compact phalanx against 
the foe. The important question of the origin of the minis- 
terial office and the organization of the church, is differently 
decided by the Missourians and Buffalonians. One, in dis- 
carding from fellowship all who do not receive every jot and 
tittle of the symbols, anathematizes the other with no 
measured bitterness. Others, under the same general desig- 
nation, with the same general stand-point, claim the privilege 
of advance in the direction pointed out by the symbols, which 
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means, that doctrine had not attained its highest perfection 
in the book of Concord, or that last exposition of Lutheran 
faith, denominated the Formula Concordiz. Of the position 
of the Old Lutherans in Ohio, it is unnecessary to say, that 
they do not coalesce with their Symbolical brethren. The 
camp of Symbolism is divided into several, if not hostile, 
certainly not very friendly, squadrons. 

The basis of the General Synod, on which two-thirds of 
the Lutheran Church in the United States are united, may 
be regarded as alone adapted to hold together the elements, 
somewhat discordant, of our Lutheran Zion. This abandoned, 
division will ensue — one will be separated into many, 
and our record will be, not one out of many, but many out of 
one. Such has long been our conviction, and it is strength- 
ened, not weakened, by our recent history, and a survey of 
the entire field of Lutheranism in this country. There is no 
other safe ground. The position taken by us in the well 
known Charleston discourse, and published in the first number 
of the second volume of our Review, we unhesitatingly re-af- 
firm. We retract nothing, we add nothing. We abide firm 
and immovable. Our position was defined then, and with- 
out hesitation we adhere. For ourselves, we say, that if any 
in the General Synod cannot sanction the principles there 
developed, if their Symbolism be so intense that they cannot 
tolerate those who differ from them, they can go to Missouri, 
to Buffalo, to Iowa, to Columbus. It is what we would do 
ourselves, under similar circumstances—no disrespect is meant. 
On the other hand, if there are others whose antipathy to the 
symbols is so great, that they cannot endure those who vene- 
rate and ex animo subscribe them, they should look for some 
more congenial home. For if, on the one hand, the symbol- 
ist is unwarranted in disputing the Lutheranism of him who 
does not receive every jot and tittle, but who has met the re- 
quisitions of the General Synod’s basis, so on the other, the 
latter has no right to dispute the claims of the former to the 
fullest recognition as a Lutheran. Any attempt to disfran- 
chise either one or the other, and particularly when it as- 
sumes the form of legislation, is revolutionary, and ought to 
be hissed from the stage. The principle of union to which 
we refer, is comprehensive. It is not suited to the narrow, 
the exclusive, and those who do not approve have an easy 
remedy. No hindrance should be thrown in their way. If 
their preferences are for some other Lutheran organization, 
they will be cheerfully received, if they carry with them 
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clean papers, and give the proper watchword to the vigilant 
sentinels. Should some other form of Christianity, under 
another name, attract them—facilis descensus ; if too fasti- 
dious to be satisfied with any existing form, they can origi- 
nate another sect on a narrow or a broad base. Fidelity to 
the principle of the General Synod is the only guarantee of 
a peaceful and prosperous church. Entertaining this belief, 
we have a word for each of the parties. To the strict Sym- 
bolist in the General Synod, let it be said, you have united 
with others on a basis which does not require unlimited sub- 
scription to the Augsburg Confession ; it admits of diversity 
on a few points, particularly the Sacraments, whilst you pro- 
fess to believe everything contained in it, make no exceptions, 
believe in Baptismal regeneration, the real physical presence 
of Christ in the Supper, as explained in the Formula Concor- 
dize and by the older divines, you have consented to associate 
in ecclesiastical relations with those who do not. You have 
received your ministry from them, you have acted with them 
in Synods, in every way you have had fellowship with them. 
Consistently with all this, you cannot say to these, your breth- 
ren, you are not Lutherans, you cannot be recognized as 
such, you are undeserving of the name, your proper place 
would be with some other denomination. 

Views of this kind may be entertained and expressed in 
regard to those who do not accept all the doctrines of the 
Confession, and it may be conceded that if, with a full assent 
to every article of the creed Lutheranism is constituted, no 
one deserves the appellation who does not give that full as- 
sent. But a different standard has been established, and 
then the assumption that those who come up to the claims of 
that standard are chargeable with a misnomer in using its ti- 
tle, is totally unjustifiable. Just so soon as any one’s illumi- 
nation culminates to this point, he ought to prepare himself 
for departure from the premises which he occupies, and adopt- 
ing another basis, avoid a distracting influence by new com- 
binations. 

On the other hand, he who has received the Confession 
without an entire adherence to all its doctrines, cannot with 
any propriety say to the strict symbolist, your position is un- 
lutheran, ey views are destructive of vital piety, you occu- 
ny untenable ground, you ought to be in some other church. 

fe cannot charge him with holding views which would make 
him contemptible with other Protestants. If such views are 
entertained and expressed, let their advocates break off from 
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a union in which they are not cordially united. Mutual tol- 
eration is the correct principle. If this cannot be exercised, 
then let there be a peaceful separation, and those unite who 
think alike and are prepared to act in perfect harmony. 
Whether unity can be maintained with materials such as 
exist in the Lutheran church in the United States, is a grave 
question. We have pondered it often and seriously, and 
have not reached a definite conclusion. We have no hesita- 
tion in affirming, that harmony is compatible with considera- 
ble diversity of opinion, but there are diversities of so repel- 
lent a character, that they cannot easily be kept sufficiently 
in repose to prevent serious and painful friction. We do not 
regard those which exist in our Zion as of this character.— 
Some concession in non-fundamental matters, and forms 
of worship, and a proper comparison of views on doctrinal 
differences, would contribute much to smooth movement and 
peaceful progression. The question is presented to us, not 
as a theory, for a priori determination, but it comes to us as 
a practical problem. This state of things exists. How it 
has occurred, remains to be shown; the history has been at- 
tempted, it has not been written. What exists has occurred 
in the Providence of God ; it has not come with observation, 
and on us it devolves to meet the case as it presents itself, 
and not to speculate on it as an abstract question. There are 
two modes by which it can be met—one may be called the 
Symbolical platform, the other the General Synod’s platform. 
Under existing circumstances, our preference is for the latter. 
Its infallibility may not be asserted, serious doubts may oc- 
cur in regard to its firmness, its ultimate success, yet hope 
predominates over apprehension, and what is not unparalleled 
in the history of the Church, may be repeated by us, and 
our union, like the great union of our country, notwithstand- 
ing diversity of views, be preserved. For this will we toil, 
both as individuals and journalists, believing the cause to be 
good, consonant with the spirit of our holy religion, and pro- 
motive of the divine glory in the salvation of men. If, dis- 
appointed in our expectations, the crisis should come, if this 
foundation is undermined, or attempts are made to break it 
down, then will we, if in the church militant, be prepared for 
es conflict, and try, with what valor we can, to perform our 
uty. 
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ARTICLE II. 


SELECT ANALYTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION. 


The writer desires to furnish to the student of the great Confession of 
our church, the titles of the principal works connected with its history 
and its interpretation, so classified as to give a clue to their general con- 
tents. He feels that the work he proposes to himself is not a very bril- 
liant one, but he is consoled by the hope that it will not be without its 
uses. An acquaintance, on the part of our church, with her fundamen- 
tal creed, is essential to her life, her purity and her peace. There is a 
growing desire in our church in this country, thoroughly to understand 
her princely Confession, and to endeavor to meet this wish, in some 
humble measure, is our design. The Bibliography we propose to give, 
is, as our title implies, not a general one, but is confined to the works 
which are in the hands, and, with a few exceptions, in the library of the 
writer. It will be found, however, to embrace all that are of the highest 
importance, so far as the diligence of the collector, stretching itself over 
several years, has been able to bring them together. 


A. The LITERATURE of the Confession. 


I. Notices in works of a general character. 


Buddei Isagoge (1730) 426, 437. 
Noesselt J. A. Anweisung (3d Edit. 1818) II. 272. 
Planck G. J. Einleitung (1795) IT. 592. 
Danz. Encyclopzedie (1832) 415. 

we Bibliotheca Theologica (1757) I. 8327—362. IV. 
Niemeyers. Prediger Bibliothek (1784) III. 63—69. 
Noesselt. Kenntniss der Biicher (1790) § 507, 508. 


Fuhrmann. Handbuch der Theolog. Literat. (1819) IT. a. 
500, 507. 
Ersch. Literatur der Theologie. (1822) 119. 


Danz. Universal Worterbuch. (1843) 96. 186, 921. Sup- 
plem. 22. 


Winer. Handbuch. (3d Edit. 1838) I. 323, 752. II. 316. 
Supplem. (1842) 53. 
Kaysers. Index Librorum, Confession, Xe. 
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II. Special notices of its literature. 


Pfaff C. M. Introd. in Histor. Theolog. Liter. Tubing. 
1726. IIT. 385—416. 

Jo. Alb. Fabricius. Centifolium Lutheranum (Hamb. 1728 
—30. II. 8) I. 104—144. II. 583—606. 

Bibliotheca Retmanniana (1731) p. 403. 

Walchit J. G. Introductio in Libr. Symbol Jena 1732. 
196—257. 

Walchit J. G. Religions-streitigkeiten der Evang. Luth. 
Kirche. Jena. 2d Ed. 1783—1739. I. 35. IV. 4. 

Walch J. G. Chr. Concordienb. Jena 1 750. p. 21. 

Baumgarten 8. J. Erleuterungen der Symb. Schriften. 
Halle 1761. p. 54—60. 

Walchii C.G. F. Breviar. Theolog. Symb. Eccl. Luth. 
Gottingen 1765. p. 69—T5. 

Baumgarten 8. J. Geschichte der Religions-partheyen. 
Halle 1766. p. 1150—1153. 

J. W. Feuerlin. Bibliotheca Symbolica—edid. J. Barth. 
Riederer (Norimb. 1768. 8. p. TU seq. 

Koecher. Bibliotheca theologiae symbolicae et catecheticee 
itemque liturgica. Guelferb. 1751. 114—137. 

H. W. Rotermund. Geschichte &c. (1829) p. 192—203. 

Semleri. Apparatus ad Libr. Symbol. Eccl. Luth. Halae 
Mag. 1775. pp. 39, 42. 

Beck C. D. Commentar. histor. decret. relig. chr. et for- 
mulae Lutheriae. Lips. 1801. p. 148, 794. 

Tittmann J. A. H. Instit. Symbolic. ad Sentent. Eccles. 
Evang. Lipsiae 1811. p. 92. 

Fuhrmann. Handwirterbuch der Christ. Relig. u. Kirch- 
engesch. Halle 1826. I. 537. 

Yelin. Versuch einer histor-liter. Darst. der Symbol. 
Schriften. Niirnberg 1829. p. 67. 

Pfaff K. Geschichte des Reichst. zu Augsburg. Stuttg. 
1830. p. V—X. 

Bretschneider. Systemat. Entwickelung. Leipz (1804) 
4th Edit. 1841. 81—86. 

C. A. Hase. Libr. Symb. Lips. 1827 (1845) proleg. III. 

J.T. L. Danz. Die Augsp. Confess. &c. (1829) 1—4. 

Kéllner. Symb. der Luther. Kirche. Hamburg 1837. p. 
150—152. 

Guereke H. E. F. Symbolik (1839) 2d aufl. Leipz. 1846. 
65—67. 95. 
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Miiller J. T. Symb. Biicher. Stuttg. 1848. xv. xvi. 

Matthes K. Compar. Symbolik. Leipz. 1854. p. 76. 

Herzog. Real Encyclop. Hamb. 1854. I. 610. 

Hofmann. Rud. Symbolik. Leipz. 1857. p. 234. 

Corpus Reformatorum, (1857) vol. xxvi1. Pars Prior. 101 
—111. 201—204. 


III. Collected works, having an importance in the Interpre- 
tation and history of the Augsburg Confession. 


Inther. Opera Omnia (Latin) (1556—58). Jena 157T9— 
83. 4 Tom. Folio. 

In primum Librum Mose Enarrationes. 1555. Fol. 

Schriften und Werke (Boerner u. Pfeiffer). Leipz. 1729— 
84. 22 vols. Folio. Greift’s Register. 1740. Fol. 

Siimmtliche werke. (Walch) Halle 1740—52. 24 vols. 4to. 

Siimmtliche werke. (Ammon, Erlsperger, Irmescher, Ploch- 
mann) Erlangen, 1826—1857. 65 vols. (German) and 2 vols 
Register. Invaluable for critical purposes. 

Geist, oder Concordanz der Ansichten &c. Darmstadt, 
1827—31. 4 vols. 

Briefe, Sendschrieben u. Bedenken (De Wette), Berlin, 
1826—56. 6 vols. (The last edited by Seidemann.) 

Reformatorischen Schriften, in Chronologischer Folge. 
(Zimmermann) Darmstadt, 1846—49. 4 vols. 8vo. 

(Lutherus Redivivus, oder des furnehmsten Lehrers der 
Augspurg. Confess. D. M. Luther’s hinterlassene Schrift- 
liche Erklarungen. .. was der Augspurg. Confess. eigent- 
liche meinung u. verstandt in allen Articuln allezeit gerve- 
sen. (Seidel) Halle 1697.) 

Melanchthon. Opera omnia (Peucer). Witte nb. 1562—64. 
4 vols. Fol. 

Opera quae supersunt omnia. (Bretschneider) Halle 1834 
—1856. 25 vols. 4to. Indispensable to the student of the 
Augsburg Confession, or of the Reformation in general. The 
Loci Theologici especially, are edited with a completeness 
unparalleled in the Bibliography of Dogmatics. The first 
part of vol. xxvr has just appeared. It contains the Augs- 
burg Confession (Latin). 

Melanchthon. Corpus Doctrinae Christianae, das ist, 
Gantze Summa der rechten Christlichen Lehre, &c. Leipzig, 
1560. Fol. 

Corpus Doctrinae Christianae quae est summa orthodoxi 
et Catholici Dogmatis. Lipsiae, 1563, Folio. 
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Zwinglit Huldr. Opera, Completa Editio prima cur. Schu- 
lero et Schulthessio. Zurich 1829—1842. 8 vols. 8vo. 


B. Interpretation of the Confession. 


I. Official writings which prepared the way for the Augs- 
burg Confession. 


1. The visitation articles: the Saxon visitation articles. 

a. The Latin Articles by Melanchthon, 1527. These are 
extremely rare, and are found in none of the older-editions 
of Melanchthon or Luther. Given in the Corpus Reformato- 
rum. Vol. xxv (1857). 7. 

b. Melanchthon’s Articles of Visitation in German, with 
Luther’s Preface and some changes by him. 1528. (Last 
Edition 1538.) 

Given in Melanchthon’s Werke (von Koethe) I. 83—130, 
Corpus Reformatorum xxvi. 49— 

In Luther’s Werke. Jena rv. 341. Leipzig, x1x. 622. 
Walch. x. 1902. Erlangen xxi. 3. 

These articles are not to be confounded with the Saxon 
visitation articles of 1592, which are given as an Appendix 
in various editions of the Symbolical Books (Miiller p. 845.) 

2. The fifteen articles of Marburg. (October 8d 1529.) cf. 
Feuerlin 42. 

These articles are given in Luther’s Werke, Jena tv. 469. 
Leipzig xx, 530. Walch. xvu. 2357. Erlangen 65, 88. Re- 
formatorische Schriften von Zimmermann (1847) III. 420. 
In all these editions the fourteenth article (on Infant Bap- 
tism) has been omitted, so that they make only fourteen arti- 
cles. Walch however (xx11, 35) gives the fourteenth article 
among the omissions supplied (compare do. Pref. p. 6). 

In the Corpus Reformatorum. xxv1. 121—128. xivth arti- 
cle given. 

Zwingle’s Werke (Schuler u. Schulthess) II. III. 44—58. 
xIvth article given. 

Chytraei Historia. 355. The fourteenth article omitted. 

Miller J. J. Historie. p. 805—309. Fourteenth article 

iven. 
; Rudelbach. Reformation Lutherthum und Union (Leipzig, 
1839) Appendix 665—668. from Miiller, of course with four- 
teenth article. 

They have been translated into Latin: Solida ac vera Con- 
fess. August. Histor. p. 128—131. 
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Zwinglii Opera (Schuler et Schulthess) rv: II. 181. ef. 
Seckendorf II. 138. 

In French in Le Cop’s Chytraeus 463—466. 

Into English by Dr. Lintner. Missionary, 1857. (Without 
the fourteenth article.) 

8. The xvi articles of Swabach, 1529. (miscalled fre- 
quently the Torgau articles.) 

For the special Bibliography of these articles, cf. Walch. 
Bib. Theolog. Select. I. 330, and Introd. in L. 8. 163. 

Feuerlin 78, cf. Layritii: De Articulis Suabacens. Wit- 
tenb. 1719. 4to. 

Weber. Kritisch. Gesch. I. 13. K. Pfaff. I. 94. Evangeli- 
cal Review, I. 246—249 (which presents the confused view 
of Walch. Introd. in L: §., and of the older writers.) 

1. In June 1528, the first convention was held in Swabach. 
The xx1mI articles of that convention are not to be confound- 
ed, as they have been, with the xvir articles of the second 
convention. 

2. The second convention at Swabach was fixed for Octo- 
ber 16th, 1529. 

a. At this convention the xvii articles were presented. 

They are given in Luther’s Werke, Jena v.14. Leipzig 
xx. 1—38. Walch xxi. 681, 778. Erlangen xxiv. 322. 

Corpus Reformatorum xxvr. 151—160. 

Chytraeus, 22—26. Miiller, Historie 442—448. Cyprian, 
Beylag. 159. most critically in Weber, Krit. Geschicht. Bey- 
lagen I. & Corp. Reform. 

They have been translated into Latin: Coelestinus I, 25. 
Pfaff, Lib. Symb. Adpend. 3. 

French: Le Cop’s Chytraeus, p. 19. 

English: Evangelical Review, II. 73—84. (With the old 
title, “Articles of Torgau.”’ 

b. Reply of Wimpina, Mensing, &c., to these articles, 
1530. This is given in 

Luther’s Werke, Jena v. 16. Leipz. xx. 3—8. 

“i * Walch. xvi. 766. 

Cf. Seckendorf lib. II. 152. Cyprian 52. Evangelical Re- 
view, IT. 83. 

e. Luther’s answer to the outcry of the Papists on the 
XVII articles, given in 

Luther’s Werke, Leipz. xx, 8. 

6 66 Walch. xvi, 778. 
« Erlangen, 24, 519. 
Cyprian, Beyl. 159. 
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4. The Articles of Torgau, 1530. (confounded frequently 
with the articles of Swabach. 

Cf. Seckendorf, II. 151. Miiller 441. Cyprian 52, who 
suppose what we have called the “Articles of Swabach”’ to be 
in fact the articles sent to Torgau. 

Cf. Salig: I. 158. Walch: Luther’s Werke xv1, 681, who 
suppose the articles of Swabach to have been somewhat 
changed and sent to Torgau. 

Cf. Weber: Krit. Gesch. I. 16—19. Forestemann: Ur- 
kundenbuch I. 40—41. 

K@éllner: Symbolik. I. 156—168. 

Corpus Reformator. xxvi. 161—170, who prove the Arti- 
cles of Swabach and those of Torgau to be totally distinct. 

The Articles of Torgau, truly entitled to that name, bear, 
in a large degree, to the second part of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, the relation which the Swabach Articles bear to the 
first part. 

The Articles of Torgau were discovered by Foersteman 
(1833) and given to the world by him, in his Urkundenbuch, 
I. 66—84. 

Given also in Corpus Reformatorum, xxv1. 171—200. 


II. Manuscripts of the Augsburg Confession in the Ar- 
chives. Cf. Killner, 321—336. 


A. Latin manuscripts. Kéllner 323—329. Corpus Refor- 
matorum, XXVI, 213—226. 


1. The Weimar MS: (Vin. Weim.) cf. Corp. Reform. 1. ¢. 
223. Killner 323. Foerstemann, Urkundenb. I. 444. Weber 
I, 79—81. 

The variations are given in Weber, Foerstemann, Hase, 
Miiller, Corp. Reformat. 

2. The Anspach: (Onold. Ansb.) ut supra. 

8. The Hannoverian. Kéllner 324. Weber I. 84. 

4. Hessian I. Kéllner 325; Foerstemann I. 442, gives 
the variations. 

5. Hessian II. Foerstemann I. 444, gives the variations. 

6. Dessau (Anhalt). Cf. Weber I. 87, gives the variations. 

7. The Nurenberg. Kéllner 826; Weber I. 94, gives the 
variations. : 

8. The Ratisbon. Kéllner 327; Foerstemann 446, gives 
the variations (Reg.) 

9. The Wiirzburger. Kéllner 329; Foerstemann (I. 446) 
gives the variations. 
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B. German Manuscripts. 


1. The Mentz, copy in the Protocoll of the Empire. This 
was long regarded as the original, and as such found a place 
in the Book of Concord (1580). Cf. Weber I. 165; Killner 
306. The editions of it will be described under III. C. 

. Spalatin’s (Weimar I). 

- Weimar (IT). 

. The first Anspach (I). 

. The second Anspach (IT). 
. The third Anspach (IIJ). 
The Hannoverian. 

. The Nurenberg. 

. The Hessian. 

. The Munich [Miinch]. 

. Nordlingen. 


. Augsburg. Of all these Kéllner, Foerstemann and 
Weber give full descriptions, and the two latter the varia- 
tions ; so also Miiller, under the text of the Editio Princeps. 


DMO AA NP wr 


III. Editions and Translations of the Augsburg Confession. 


For the Literature see Fabricius: Centifol, 109, 585-589 
Feuerlin : Bibl. Symb. [1st Edit. 44—69] p. 40 seq. 

Masch: Beytriige zur Geschichte merkwiirdig. Biicher, 
[1769] I. 159. 


Salig: I. 695—737. Koecher: Bibliotheca theol. Symbol. 
145—149. Weber Kritisch. Geschichte. Vol. II. 

Kéllner: Symbol. Luth. Kirch. 226—237. 344—353. 

Corpus Reformatum xxvi. 201—264. 337--350. 

On the translations, cf. Weber II. rv. Feuerlin 60—64 
[66—69]. Rotermund 184. Danz. 38. 


The work of Weber, which is classic in the department of 
the criticism of the text of the Confession, arranges the dif- 
ferent editions according to the order of their publication thus: 


A. The unauthorized editions of the Augsburg Confession 
in 1530. 


These were issued contrary to the order of the Emperor, 
and without the knowledge of the Protestant Princes. Weber 
I. 353—408. Danz. 35—40. There were seven editions of 
this kind. 
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I. Latin: There was one Latin edition. Thisis described 
by Weber: I. 405—408, and the variations (Ep. ANt.) from 
Melanchthon’s are given by him in the Beylagen to the sec- 
ond part of the Krit. Gesch. ef. Corpus Reformatorum xxv1 
231—234. 


II. German. 

1. Described by Weber I. 357—366, and the various read- 
ings (Ae. Ex. 1.) given. Beylag. z. Erst. Theil. IIT. 

2. Described by Weber: I. 367—372, more correct than 
the former. 

8. Described by Weber: I. 872—375, closely conformed 
to No. 1. 

4. Described by Weber: I. 8376—381, closely follows No. 
1. ef. Reimmani Catalog. 403. Feuerlin 41. 


5. Described by Weber: I. 381—387. cf. Salig. I. 711. 
Feuerlin 41. 

6. Given by Zeidler in the supplemental volume of Luther’s 
Werke. Halle 1702, p. 346—363*. Described by Weber: 
I. 887—400, who gives the variations (Ae. Ex. 2). 


Compare in addition, KGLLNER Symbolik 228—231. The 


whole of these, Weber has shown (400) are probably based 
on but one MS. ° 


B. Melanchthonian Edition: cf. Kéllner, 231, 345. Me- 
lanchthon’s Praefatis. Salig. I. 471. Weber II. 6. 


I. The first of these, the Eprrro Princeps, is the 4to 
edition, Latin and German. Wittenberg, 1530 (1531.) Copies 
of the Confession in this edition, came to Augsburg while 
the Diet was still in session. Weber I. 356. Il. 11. Hase 
Proleg. v. 3, Killner 234, cf. Feuerlin No. 253 (205) and 
above all, Corpus Reformator. xxv1, 234—258. 


a. The Latin, accurately reprinted, with various readings, 
in WeseEr’s Kritisch. Gesch. Ll. Beylage I. Nothwend. Ver- 
theidig. 1629, 24—-223. The Latin of the Edit. princeps is 
also the Textus receptus of the Symbol. Books. Reinecii 
Concord. Lips. 1708. Do. Lips. 1730. (A. C. Germ. et Lati- 
ina cum vers. Graeca.) Pfaff: Lib. Symb. Tubing. 1730) 
first critical edition. 


* A copy of this edition, formerly in the hands of the writer, is now 
the property of Rev. Mr. Emmery, West Newton, Pa. 
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Walch. Christlich. Concordienb. Jena 1750. Rechenberg : 
Concordia Lips. 1732 (1677.) 

Twesten: 1816. Winer: 1825. Hase: Libr. Symb. (1827) 
with various readings. 

Francke: Lib. Symb. 1846, with various readings, and 
compared with the German, Miiller: Die Symb. Biicher, 
1848. 

Tittman: Confessio Fidei &c., ex prima Melanchthonis 
Editione, Dresden 1830; 8yvo. with notes. Weber 1830, 
with notes. 

ForrstMaNN: Urkundenbuch I. 470—559, with various 
readings. 

Corpus REFORMATORUM: XXVI. 263—336, with various 
readings. 

From this edition we have the doctrinal articles in Schmuck- 
er’s Pop. Theolog., 1834, Appendix I. Do. Lutheran Manu- 
al, 1855. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


It has been translated into French: Histoire de la Conf. 
d’Auxpourg (Chytreus) mise en Francois par Luc le Cop. 


Anvers, 1582 72—106; cf. Weber II. 212—216. Fabricius 
*Cent. Luth. 588. 

In English: An harmony of Confessions, &e. Cambridge 
1856. 

S. 8. Schmucker, D. D., Popular Theology, 1834. Inthe 
doctrinal articles the condemnatory clauses are omitted, ex- 
cept in Art. XII, XIII, XVI, XVII. 

E. Hazelius, D. D., Discipline, &¢., 1841. 5—56. The 
doctrinal articles only, but with the condemnatory clauses. 

On the translations of the Augs. Confess. into English, 
cf. Weber IL. 216—218. 

Under the direction of Thomas Cromwell, “who died a 
Lutheran” (Burnet) the Augsburg Confession and Apology 
were translated by Richard Taverner into English, and were 
printed in London, 1536. 

b. The German of the Editio princeps (not the Text. re- 
cept. of the Symbol. Books) cf. Weber II. 16—54; Killner 
346 (Cyprian Cap. x.) 

Given in Luther’s Werke, Jena vi, 387. Leipzig, xx, 9. 

Twesten: 1816. 
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Tittmann: Die Augsburg Confess. nach den Original Aus- 
gab. Melanchthons. Dresden 1830, with notes. 

Miiller: Symb. Biicher, 1848. Abdriicke von Melanch- 
thon’s erster Ausgabe der Augsb. Confess. 861—904, with 
various readings. 

‘The variations from the German Text. recept., as given in 
Baumgarten’s Concord. (RA, from Rhaw—the printer of the 
original edition, and in Walch: Concordienbuch (Wittenberg 
I.) Weber I. Beylag III. 


II. Melanchthon’s “improved” edition of the German 
Confession, 1533, 8vo. cf. Weber K. G. II. 55—81. Feuer- 
lin, 44, 45 (48), Kollner 347. 

Given in Corpus Doctrinae. Leipz. 1560. I—XLII. 

Weber : Augspurg. Confession nach der Urschrift im Reich's 
Archiv, nebst einer Ehrenrettung Melanchthon’s Weimar 1781 
8vo. The mistake of Weber, which led to the issue of this 
edition, is one of the curiosities of Theological Literature. 
(cf. Kéllner Symb. 294.) It became the occasion of the pre- 
paration of his masterly work: The Critical History of the 
Augsburg Confession. 


III. Melanchthon’s varied edition of the Latin Confession 
of three kinds. 


a. 1531, 8vo. 6. 1540, 4to. ¢. 1542, 8vo. Weber II. 
82—116. 

a. Edition of 1531, 8vo. The variations slight. It has 
never been pretended that they affect the meaning. Weber 
Il. 82—102. Corpus Reformat. xxv1, 337. 

Lutheri Opera, Jena (1583) rv, 191—203. 

Melanchthon’s Opera, Wittenb. 1562, p. 27—38. 

Corpus doctrinae, Leipz. 1563, given with that of 1542. 

This edition has often been confounded with the edition of 
1530, 4to. (I. a.), and was actually introduced by Selnecker 
into the first Latin edition of the Book of Concord. Cf. 
Weber II. 102; Kéllner 348. The variations are given in 
Hase: Prolegomena xv. Confess. Variat. varietas, and are 
marked (A.) 

b. Edition of the Latin Confession, 1540 4to. The vari- 
ata. Weber II. 103—107. 

Corpus Reformat. xxv1, 339. (Edition of 1535, 1538.) 
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It is given in Corpus Reformatorum xxvi, 351—416, with 
the various readings. 


The variations are given in Hase: Prolegomena XV-LXXIV 
and are marked (B). 


It is translated in “‘an harmony of Confessions,” &c., Cam- 
bridge, 1856. It is there called the “first edition.” cf. Weber 
II. 103, Kéllner 349. 

e. Latin Confession of 1542, 8vo. The variata varied. 

Weber ITI. 108—116, Corpus Reformat. xxv, 345. 

Given in Corpus Doctrinae, Lipsiae 1563. 1—56. 

Fabricii Harmonia 1573. 

Melanchthonis Opera (Peucer) Witt. 1562. I. 39—58. 
This has been frequently reprinted, and is sometimes con- 
founded with the Variata of 1540. 

The variations are given in Hase, and are marked (C). 
and in Corp. Reform. (Ed. 4.) cf. Weber II. 108; Kéllner 


349. Itis translated in “an Harmony,” &c. It is there 
called “the second edition.” 


C. The Augsburg Confession (German) from a collation 


of the copy in the Imperial Archives (The received German 
text of the Book of Concord.) Kéllner 349; Weber II. 117 
—192. 


Given in Chytraeus: Histor. der Augspurg Confess. (1576) 
1580. 59—94. 

Coelestinus : Historia Comit. August. 1577. II. 151-167. 

Concordia. Dresden 1580. Fol. 3—20. Nothw. Verthei- 
dig 1629. 24—223. Miiller Historia 595—649. Reineccius 
1730. Cyprian Historia 1730. 
~ Weber’s Krit. Gesch. 1783, I. Beylage III, with various 
readings. Schott 1829, and in most of the histories of the 
Augsburg Confession. 

It is to be found in all the German, and German-Latin 
editions of the Symbols. With various readings in Reineccius 
1708. Baumgarten 1747. Walch 1750. Twesten 1816. Am- 
mon 1829. Miiller 1848. Schmucker: Lutheran Manual, 
1855, 8325—339, gives the doctrinal articles and the Epilogue. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
The abridged translation of the articles on abuses in Dr. 


Schmucker’s Popular Theology, p. 337, is from this edition. 
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In the Lutheran Manual, 283—309, a complete translation 
is given, of the articles on abuses, also from this edition. 
The Unalt. Aug. Conf. New York, 1847, do. 1848. Phila. 
1855 (for the Lutheran Board of Publication. 

The Christian Book of Concord. New Market, 1851. Sec- 
ond edition revised, 1854. The Corfession was translated 
by Revs. A. and S. Henkel, for the first edition, and revised 
by Rev. C. P. Krauth, D. D., for the second. 


D. Combined Editions. Cf. Weber II. 193—206. Koll- 


ner 351. 


a. Latin. Fabricii Leodii: Harmonia Aug. Conf. Colon. 
1573, Fol. It contains 1. A text claiming to be the origi- 
nal, 2. The variata of 1542. 3. Various readings from 
the 4to edition of 1530, and the 8vo of 1531. Cf. Corpus 
Reformat. xxvi, 225—229. 

Corpus Doctrinae, Lips. 1563. 1. The Confess. of 1542. 
2. The 8vo of 1531. Translation: An Harmony of Con- 
fessions, Cambridge 1586. 

b. German. Chytraeus: Historia (1580). 1. The received 
text from the archives. 2. The text of the Editio Princeps 
where it differs from the other. 

e. German and Latin. Nothwendige Vertheidigung des 
Aug. Apffels. Leipz. 1619. 24—223. LEditio princeps of 
Latin, Textus recep. of the German. Reineccius 1708. Do. 
1730. Walch 1750. Miiller 1848. Do. Tittmann 1830, Edi- 
tio princeps of both. Twrsten 1816. 1. Ed. prince. of Lat- 
in and German. 2. German of the ordinary edition. 


e. GREEK, Latin and German (Dolscii) ed Reineccius 1730. 


E. VERSIFIED. 


Augspurgisches Lehr-leid. The Doctrinal articles only. 

In Greek and Latin verse (Rhodomann) 1730. 

There is also an English versification of the Doctrinal Ar- 
ticles. 


IV. Interpretation of the Augsburg Confession, in Com- 
mentaries, Notes and Sermons. 


Histoire de la Confess. d’Auxpourg (Chytraeus) par le 
Cop. Anvers 1582. p.107—114. The notes are occupied 
with the citations, and historical allusions of the Confession. 

Voi. X, No. 37. 3 
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An Harmony of the Confessions, &e. There are added in 
the ende verie short notes in which both the obscure things 
are made plaine &c. Cambridge, 1856. p. 593, ad fin. 


Mentzer: Exegesis Augustanae Confessionis (1613) Frank- 
fort, 1690. Still retains its position as a work of the highest 
value. 


CaLovius: Criticus Sacer vel Commentar. in August. 
Confess. Lips. 1646. 4to. pp. 920. Do. Theologia sec. teno- 
rem August. Confess. &c. 4to. pp. 1900. These two works 
only get as far as the first article of the Confession. 

Autine H. Exegesis Logica et Theologica August. Con- 
fess. Amstelod. 1647. 5—114. 

GorBEL: Augustana Fidei Confess. das ist die xx1 Arti- 
kle. . erkliiret. Frankf. a. M. 1654, Fol. pp. 1400. Under 
the title of Sermons, an elaborate Commentary on the Con- 
fession. 

CaLovius: Synopsis Controversiarum &c. secund. seriem 
Articul. August. Confess. Wittenberg, 1685, 4to. pp. 1104. 
Lutherus Redivivus. Halle 1697. 

HorrMann G: Commentarius in August. Confessionem. 
Tubing. 1717. 4to. pp. 400. A work of great value. The 
portions of the other symbols parallel with the different arti- 
cles of the Augs. Confess. are brought together, the Wirtem- 
berg Confession is also brought into the harmony. 

Cyprian: Historia der Augspurg. Confession. Gotha, 
1730. p. 208—227. Specimens of a commentary on the I. 
XIII. XXIL. XXVIII articles. 

a, SEELEN: Stromata Lutherana sive var. Script. ad... 
Augustan. Confess. On the v and vI art. on abuses. XII. 
On the citations of the Fathers. Xvi. 


Carpzovii: Isagoge in L. Eccl. Luth. Symb. Lips. 1675. 
95—763. After the lapse of nearly two centuries, still the 
best of the eclectic works on the symbols. The Confession 
and Apology are treated together. cf. Fabricii Histor. Bibli- 
oth. Iv. 264. 

Pfaff: Eccles. Evang. Libri Symb. Loca difficilia explana- 
vit et vindicavit. Tubing. 1730. p. 283—86. The notes are 
very brief, and very valuable. 

Walch: Introductio in L. 8. . . observat. histor. et theolog. 
illus. 1732. 157—408. Classic. 

Reinecii: Concordia—adjectis, locis Ke. notisque alliis. 
Lips. 1735. T—74. The notes mostly critical, or connected 
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with the scriptural and patristic quotations in the Confession. 
a Institutiones Theologiae Symbolicae. Lipsiae, 

Baumgarten: Erleuterungen. 2d Edit. 1761. Compendi- 
ous and rich. 

Walchii: Breviarium (1765), p. 75—116. 

Semleri: Apparatus (1775) p. 42—127. Tittmann: In- 
stitut. Symbol. (1811) p. 91—134. 

Tittmann: Die Augsburg. Confession: Confessio Fidei. 
Dresden 1830. Winer (1825). 

Schipff: Die 8. B. mit historischen Einleit. kurz. An- 
merk. u. ausfiihrlichern Eréterungen. Dresden 1826. 24— 
103. 

Yelin: Versuch (1829) p. TO—T7T. 

Schott C. H: Die Augsb. Conf. mit historisch. Einleit. u. 
erliiuter, Anmerkungen. Leipz. 1829. The Unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession. To which is prefixed a historical Introduc- 
tion to the same, by C. H. Schott. New York, 1848. 

Weber: Conf. August. animadversionibus, historicis, exe- 
geticis, dogmaticis et criticis. Halis 1830, 4to. 

Spieker: Confessio fidei. . . varii generis animadversioni- 
bus instruxit. Beroline 1830. 

Tittmann: De summ. princip. A. Conf. 1830. 

Lochman G., A. M. The History, Doctrine, &c., of the 
Evang. Luth. Church. Part IT, the Augsburg Confession, 
with explanatory notes and remarks. Harrisburg, 1818. 

Schmucker 8. 8., D. D. Elements of Popular Theology, 
with special reference to the doctrines of the Reformation, 
as avowed before the Diet at Augsburgin 1530. Andover, 
1834. Do. Lutheran Manual, or the Augsburg Confession 
illustrated and sustained. Philadelphia, 1855. 

Hazelius E. L. The Doctrinal Articles of the Augsburg 
Confession, with notes; in the Discipline &c. of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of South Carolina. Baltimore 1841. 

Beck: Sammlung Symbol. Biicher—Evangelisch. Reform. 
Kirche. 2d Edit. Neustadt, 1845, II. 353—406. 

Francke: Libri Symb. Eccles. Lutheranae. Lipsiae 1847, 
9—50. 

The Unaltered Augsburg Confession. Philada. 1855. (for 
Luth. Board.) A few valuable notes by Prof. Schaeffer. 
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Sermons by Bakius, Goebel, Tholuck, Schleirermacher, 
Harms and Sartorius. 


C. Works on Dogmatics, and the history of Dogmatics, of 
value in the interpretation or defence of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, or in illustration of the theology based upon or devi- 
ating from it. 


MELANCHTHONIS: Opera Dogmatica in the Corpus Refor- 
matorum, vol. XXI—XXIII. 

a. Loci Theologici (1521). 6. Examen ordinandorum. ec. 
Catechesis puerilis. d. Explicatio Symboli Niceni. e. Re- 
petitio Augustanae Confessionis sive Confessio doctrinae Sax- 
onicarum ecclesiarum. 

Cf. GALLE: Melanchthon (1840) and Augustis, Edit. of 
the Loci (1821), for Melanchthon’s changes in doctrine. 

Fraccri: a. Catalogus Testium veritatis (1556). 5. Centu- 
ria] Magdeburgenses. c. Clavis. d. Scholea in N. Test. 

CHEMNITZ: a. de vera et substantiali praesentia. 5. de du- 
abus naturis. ¢. Loci Theologici. d. Examen Concil. Trident. 
e. Theologiae Jesuitic. praecipna capit. 


Hutter: Compendium Locor. Theologic (1610) et Schutze 
1772. 


OstanDER L: Enchiridion Controvers. (1614.) 

Hunnius N: Epitome Credendorum (1625). 

GeRuaRD J: a. Loci Theologici (1610) (Cotta). 5. Confes- 
sio Catholica (1633). 

CaLovius: a. Apodixis (1684) b. Synopsis Controversia- 
nem (1653). ce. Matacologia papistica (1647). d. Biblia Illus- 
trata. 

Koenta: Theologia positiva (1664). 

QuENSTEDT: Theologia didactico polemica (1685). 

BEcHMANN: Adnotationes in Compendium Hutteri (1690). 

Buppevs: a. Theologia Dogmatica (1723). b. De veritate 
religionis evangelicae 1729. c. Religions-streitigkeiten 1724. 
d. Isagoge (1727). 

Scumip J. A. Breviarium theolog. polemic (1710). 

Lance: Oecnomia salutis (1728). 

Rersuard L. Theologia Dogmat. (1733) 

Watcu J. G. a. Dogmatische Gottesgelahr. (1749) 8. Po- 
lemische (1752) ec. Religions-Streitigkciten (1724), 
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Carpov. (1737). 

BaumGarteN 8. J. a. Evangelische Glaubenslehre (1759) 
b. Theologisch. Streitigkeiten. (1762) ¢. Religions-Parteyen 
(1766). 

MosuErm : a. Streit-Theologie (1763). 4. Theolog. Dogmat. 
(1758) 

Carpzov J. B. Jr. Liber doctrinalis (1767). 


Watcu C. W. F. a. Geschichte der Lutherischen Religion 
(1753). 6. Bibliotheca Symbolica 1770. 


SEMLER: Institutio (1774). 
DoEDERLEIN (1780). 


SEILER: a. Theolog. dogmat. polemica (1780). 8. Doctrin. 
Christian. Compend. (I779.) 


’ Morus: a. Epitome Theol. Christianae (1789). . Com- 
mentarius in Epitom. (1797). 

Beck: (1801) 

Storr & Flatt: Dogmatik (1803). 

Rerywarp F. V. (1801). 

Scnort (1811). 

BRETSCHNEIDER: a. Dogmatik (1814). 0. Entwickelung 
(1804). 

WEGSCHEIDER: Institutiones (1815). 

TWESTEN (1826). 

Knapp (1827). 

Nirzscu (1829). 

(Schumann): Melanchthon Redivivus, 1837. 

Ilse: a. Dogmatik (1826). 6. Hutterus Redivivus (1829). 

Kuern : (1822) Ed. Lanae (1835). 

Scumip H. Dogmatik d. Evang. Luth. Kirchl, 1843. 


D. Works connected with the history of the Augsburg 
Confession, chronologically arranged. 


1530, (and the works of cotemporaries). 

1. Luther: Werke (Walch.) xvi. 734—2 145. Leipz. xx. 
1—293. 

Briefe: De Wette tv. 1—180. v1. 112—128. 

2. Melanchthon: Epistolae &c (Corp. Reform.) II. 1-462. 


3. Nurenberg envoys: Briefe: Strobels Miscellan. lit. in- 
halt. Il, 3—48. LI. 193—220. cf. Fikenscher. 
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4. Pro Relig. Christ. res gestae in Comit. Augustae Vind. 
hab. 1530. in Cyprian, Beylage vir. Written by a Roman 
Catholic during the Diet, and published with the Imperial 
privilege. 

5. Bruck: (Pontanus, Heinse) Vorzaichnus der Handlung. 
herausgeg. von Foerstemann. Archiv. Halle 1831. (Apolo- 
gia MS), in refutation of the work just mentioned. 

6. Osiandri, Philippi Hassiae; Senat. Noremberg. Literae 
in Camerani Vit. Melanchthonis, ed. Strobel. 407—414. 

* 7. Spalatin: Berichte. in Luther’s Werke, Leipz. xx. 
202—212. 

8. Spalatin: Annales Reformationis, published by Cypri- 
an. Leipz. 1718. 131—289. 

9. Myconius: Historia Reformationis, from 1517—1542, 
published by Cyprian, 1718, p. 91, very brief. 

10. Camerarius: Vita Melanchthonis (1566) Strobel. 
Noesselt, Halae 1777. 119—134. 

1555. Sleidan: The General History of the Reformation, 
Englished and continued by Bohun. London, 1689. Fol. 
127—140. 

1574. Wigand: Histor. de Augustana Confessione. Regi- 
omont. 1574, in Cyprian Beylag. X. 

1576. Chytraeus: Histor. der Aug. Conf. Rost. 1576. 
Frankfort 1580. 

Do. Histoire de la Conf. d’Auxpourg. mise en Francois 
par le Cop. Anvers 1582. 

Coelestinus: Historia Comitiorum. Frankf. on the Oder, 
1576—T7T. 

(Kirchner, Selnecker and Chemnitz): Solida ac vera Con- 
fess. August. Historia (against Wolf) translated per God- 
fried. Lipsiae, 1685, 4to. 

1620. Sarpi: Histor. Concil. Trident. London, 1620. 40 
—45. 

1630. Bakius R. Confessio Augustana triumphans: das 
ist die trefflich-schéne Geschicht der Wahr. Ungeend. Augs- 
purg Confession. Magdeb. 1630, 

1631. Saubert: Miracula Aug. Conf. Norimb. 4to. 

1646. Calovius: Criticus sacer vel Commentar. sup. Au- 
gust. Conf. Lips. 1646, 4to. p. 19—45. 

1654. Goebel: Predigter, 1—119. 

1565, Carpzov: Isagoge. 2d Edit. 1675. 90—10T. 
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1669. Arnold: Unparth. Kirchen u. Ketzer Historien. 
Schaffhunson 1740. 3 vols. Folio. I. 809. 1230. 

1681. Maimbourg: Ilistorie der Lutheranisme. Paris, 
1680. 178—209. 

1686. Du Pin: Bibliotheque. A new Ecclesiastical Histo- 
ry of the sixteenth century. London, 1720. Fol. ch. xx. 

Seckendorf: Commentarius de Lutheranismo, 1686. Franc. 
and Lips. 1692. p. 150—209. Do. Reformations Geschichte 
von Roos, 1781. 

1705. Miittert J. J. Historia von...Protestation...wie 
auch Augspurgische Confession, 1705, 4to. 

1706. Junker: Ehrengediichtniss Lutheri. Lipsiae, 1706, 
8vo. § 30. 

1708. Loescher: Ilistoria Motuum. 2d Edit. 1723, 3 vols. 
4to. I. 158—180. 

1715. Hildebrand: Ilistoria Conciliorum. Ielmstadii, 
1715. 311—814. 

1716. Fleuter’s Historischer Katechismus. 3d Edit. 1718. 
339—365. 

1719. Hilaria Evangelica (Cyprian). Gotha 1719. Nach- 
richt. von der Augspurg Confession, p. 551—555. 

1727. Bupprvus: De Colloq. Charitat. Secul. xvr. (Mis- 
cellan. Sacra) 1727. 

1730. Cyprian: Ilistoria der Augsb. Conf. aus den Orig- 
inal-Acten—mit Beylagen. Gotha, 1730, 4to. Racknitz: 
Flores in Aug. Conf. 17390. 

Pfaff; Lib. Symb. Introd. Histor. Cap. ITT. 

Hoffmann C. G. Summar. Betrachtung. der auf Augsp. 
Reichs-tage 1530. Actorum Religionis, 1730. 

Salig: Vollstiindige Historie der Aug. Conf. 8 vols. Hal- 
le, 1730, 4to. 

Do. Geschichte der Aug. Conf. aus Sleidan, Spalatin, 
Coelestinus, Chytraeus, Hortleder, Seckendorff u. Miiller. 
1730. In the form of a dialogue. 

1732. Walch J. G. Introd. in L. 8. Jena, 1732. 157-482. 

1740. Moreri: Le Grand Dictionaire Historique, 1740. 8 
vols. Folio. Art. Confession d’ Augsburg, and Diete. 

1745. Weismann: Introduc. in memorab. eccles. Histor. 
Sacr. Halae, 1745. I. 1498—1504. 

1751. Bocrneri: Institut. Theolog. Symbolicae. 23—55. 
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1761. Baumgarten: Erlenterungen. 45. 


1765. WalchiiG. F. Breviarium Theolog. Symb. Ec. Luth. 
Gitting. 1765. 57—75. 


1775. Semleri: Apparatus ad Libr. Symb. 36. - 


1781. Planck: Gesch. Protestant. Lehrbegriffs. Leipz. 
1781. 8 vols. 8vo. III. 1.. 1—178. 

1791. Henke: Geschichte der Chr. Kirche. 4th Ed. 1806. 
III. 139—143. rx (Vater) 94—97. 


1782. Weser: Kritische Gesch. d. Aug. Conf. Frankf. 
1782. 2 vols. 8vo. 


1804. Schriickh: Kirchengesch. seit der Reformat. Leipz. 
1804, I. 442—482. 


1811. Tittmann: Instit. Symbol. 80—90. 
1826. Schipff: Symb. Biich. I. 24. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE THREE SAXON ELECTORS OF THE ERA OF THE RE- 


FORMATION. - 
By Charles F. Schaeffer, D. D., Gettysburg, Pas 


No. II. 


In a former article (Ev. Rev. April, 1858), we presented a 
biographical sketch of Frederic the Wise, Elector of Saxony. 
Our interest in him arises chiefly from the circumstance that 
the commencement of the great Reformation of the sixteenth 
century, coincided with his reign—or rather, that divine Pro- 
vidence employed him as an important instrument in promot- 
ing that wonderful work in its earliest stages. After having 

faithfully performed the task assigned to him, he departed in 
peace on May 5, 1525. He was succeeded by his brother 
John, the subject of the present article. 

The personal or private history of the latter is much less 
diversified in its events than that of his brother, but the pub- 
lic events with which he became identified during his short 
reign of somewhat more than seven years, immeasurably ex- 
eced in importance, particularly in a religious point of view, 
all those that had employed the powers of Frederic’s vigorous 
mind. John was the first Protestant whom the world beheld; 
his hand was the first that signed the Augsburg Confession, 
in which the pure truth of the Gospel re-appeared in its orig- 
inal splendor, after having been withdrawn from public view 
during several centuries, by the combined influence of eccle- 
siastical vices and wide-spread superstition. As we have 
already described with sufficient fulness, the ancestral histo- 
ry of John, in our former article on his brother Frederic, we 
proceed at once to consider the events which specially relate 
to the former. 

JoHN THE ConsTANt (or Steadfast), Duke of Saxony, 
arch-marshal of the German Empire and ELector, Landgrave 
of Thuringia, and Margrave of Misnia, was born July 30, 
1467. He wasthe fifth son of Ernest, the founder of the 
Ernestine line, and of Elizabeth, the daughter of Duke Al- 
bert III., of Bavaria. His judicious parents secured for him 
the same educational advantages which exercised so happy 
an influence on the character and conduct of their eldest son, 
Frederic, as we had an opportunity to show in our former 
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article. These advantages were subsequently increased, when 
he proceeded to the court of the emperor, ¥ rederic III., the 
brother of his grandmother, for the purpose of completing 
his education. He displayed great abilities at an early age, 
and, like his brother, obtained many liberal and comprehen- 
sive views during a series of journeys in which he engaged, 
and which were designed to aid in the development of his 
character. On the death of his father, which occurred Aug. 
26, 1486, the electoral dignity passed to his brother Frederic, 
who at once recognized John as his associate in the govern- 
ment of the electoral dominions; this political arrangement 
was rendered permanent by the uncommon attachment which 
subsisted uninterruptedly between the brothers during many 
succeeding years, until Frederic died. As John was, howev- 
er, very young at the period of his father’s death, he resolved 
to relinquish the exercise of sovereign power temporarily, 
and acquire a more extensive knowledge of the voll, before 
he actually assumed his position as joint ruler with his bro- 
ther. Ambitious views, or a love of earthly glory, may have 
also unconsciously influenced him, for he immediately entered 
the service of the emperor, and was appointed an officer in 
the imperial army. He was actively engaged under Maxi- 
milian in the various campaigns conducted by the emperor, 
with a view to the pacification of Hungary, Guelders and 
Venice, and very frequently distinguished himself, both by 
his skill and by his bravery. His heroism, however, as a 
soldier of Christ at a later period, was so distinguished and 
even sublime, that his mere military achievements on the 
field of battle, in which he has been unquestionably equalled 
by many brave men, who never became devout Christians, 
seem to have well-nigh passed into oblivion. One incident in 
his history, of this description is, however, preserved, which 
is characteristic, demonstrating that he possessed a large 
share of ardor and physical courage. He accompanied Max- 
imilian in 1490, on the occasion of a military expedition to 
IIlungary. Tho march of the imperial troops was arrested 
by a strong fortress connected with the royal city of Stuhl- 
weissenburg, (Alba Regalis) on the river Sarviz. When this 
fortress was taken by storm, John was the first man who 
scaled the wall; here he successfully maintained his position, 
waving the imperial standard in triumph, as a token of the 
capture of the fortress. The peculiar circumstances gave 
such importance to this exploit, that an old Roman custom 
was revived on this occasion, and, amid the acclamations of 
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the army, the head of John was encircled, in an imposing 
manner, with the mural crown, one of the most glorious dis- 
tinctions ever conferred on a Roman soldier. Little did the 
exulting young hero imagine, as he held that gay imperial 
standard aloft, in the presence of the gratified emperor, that 
at that moment a poor boy of seven years of age, named Mar- 
tin Luther, was residing in the petty principality of Mans- 
feld, whom the Lord had appointed to conduct him in after 
years in a nobler and more holy warfare, or that he himself 
should, in the ancient city of Augsburg (Augusta Vindelico- 
rum) be honored as the first standard-bearer of Jesus Christ, 
while boldly defending the Gospel in the presence of another 
and more hostile emperor. 

Such manly qualities in the character of John, naturally 
won the high esteem of the emperor; that esteem gradually 
acquired the warmth of a sincere personal attachment, when 
Maximilian on many occasions observed in John the evidences 
not only of bravery, fidelity and truthfulness, but also of 
modesty combined with firmness and energy, and of the strict- 
est temperance and — in his private hfe. As he was ut- 
terly devoid of all selfish ambition and envious feelings, and 
exhibited integrity, kind and generous sentiments, and obli- 
ging manners in his intercourse with others, he acquired the 
confidence and respect of all his associates. When he re- 
turned from the wars to his brother, he brought home with 
him not only the laurels with which his military achievements 
had decked him, but also the more enduring treasure of a 
knowledge of the human character, and a deeper conviction 
than he had once entertained, that military glory, and all the 
pomp of the world are insufficient to satisfy the real wants of 
the heart. 

He was twice married. Tis first consort was Sophia, tho 
daughter of Duke Magnus of Mecklenburg, who was united 
to him October 23, 1499. She met with an early death, 
July 12, 1503, only twelve days after having given birth to 
ason. The latter was afterwards the third of the Saxon 
electors to whom the title of our article refers—John Fred- 
eric, the Magnanimous. Ten years after the loss of his first 
wife, John contracted a second marriage, November 13, 1513, 
with Margaret, a daughter of Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt. 
She was the mother of four children; her death occurred in 
1521, eight years after her marriage. 

After this second domestic affliction, John devoted his whole 
attention to the education of his children, and his eflorts to 
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train them up in the fear of the Lord, were evidently atten- 
ded with the divine blessing. The views which he entertain- 
ed were happily expressed by him on one occasion, when 
several persons in his presence reflected in a tone of indirect 
censure on the decidedly religious character of the education 
which he was giving to his children. “It is very easy,” said 
he, “to learn how to bestride a horse, to catch a hare, or even 
to adopt precautions against an enemy ora wild beast; hence 
my stable-boys readily perform such feats. But if I and my 
sons are to lead a godly life, to administer the government 
according to the principles of religion, and to furnish a good 
example to the whole country, we need the aid of learned 
men and good books, and, above all, the grace of the Spirit 
of God.” He accordingly spared no expense in order to 
procure the best teachers for his children, and, at the same 
time, constantly gave the whole subject his personal attention. 
The Catechism was diligently studied by his children, the 
duty of prayer was enforced both by the precepts and the 
example of their father, and he, besides, instituted regular 
semi-annual examinations, which were conducted in the pres- 
ence of the Chancellor and other state officers; at the con- 
clusion, many paternal admonitions were given, and rewards 
distributed according to the merits of the children. Their 
progress in the acquisition of religious principles, and their 
rapid improvement in the study of various languages and of 
other branches of a complete education, furnished very flat- 
tering evidences that John’s system was both judiciously 
framed, and wisely and conscientiously observed. 

In his familiar intercourse with Luther, he once remarked 
with much gratification to the latter: “My son Ernest re- 
cently wrote a letter to me in Latin, soliciting me to present 
him with a deer. I was so much pleased with the epistle, 
that I at once shot a buck myself and sent it to him, in order 
to encourage him in his studies.” Ina will which he wrote 
Aug. 24, 1529, at Torgau, at a very critical period, amid the 
trying circumstances which followed his presentation of the 
celebrated Protest, and which led to the preparation of the 
Augsburg Confession, a distinct image of his soul is reflected. 
Ile exhorts his children, first of all, to fear and love God, 
and to adhere faithfully to the pure word of God, regardless 
of all the threats of church councils or imperial diets. After 
recording numerous admonitions of a similar character, which 
indicate the warmest paternal love, and the most sincere rev- 
erence before God, he specially exhorts Johu Frederic, who 
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afterwards succeeded him, to watch over his heart, and never 
to permit the fear of man to seduce him from the path of 
duty prescribed in God’s word. These hopes were gloriously 
fulfilled when that excellent son was afterwards subjected to 
those stern trials, the approach of which the practised eye 
of the father had partially foreseen. John had, like his 
brother Frederic, been taught to expect nothing but trials and 
difficulties in the present life. A few years previously, in 
1525, he and his brother proceeded from Torgau to Witten- 
berg in a vessel, at a period of the year when large masses 
of ice were floating in the Elbe, from which the vessel re- 
ceived several violent blows. The passengers had scarcely 
disembarked near the castle of Wittenberg, when the bottom 
of the vessel suddenly parted, and the latter immediately 
foundered. Both the princes, deeply affected by the Divine 
mercy which had visibly delayed the catastrophe until they 
had left the vessel, gazed in silence on the spot where it had 
disappeared. Then Frederic exclaimed: “Brother, we evi- 
dently owe it to God’s mercy that our lives have been spared 
in this case, as well as in others when danger was at hand, 
and all our gratitude is due to him. But the circumstance 
that the vessel parted and sunk the moment we left it, is an 
omen, I fear, that after our death, our vessel, that is, our 
electoral Saxon house, will meet with overwhelming calami- 
ities.” This event occurred in the same year in which Fred- 
eric died, ata period when the convulsions in the empire, and 
the disordered condition of the church, had filled his mind 
with gloom, and made him the prey of the most painful ap- 
prehensions. 

The war of the peasants was raging at the period of his 
death. ‘The princes of the empire at length combined their 
efforts for the suppression of the insurgents, who ultimately 
suffered a total defeat from which they never fully recovered. 
John was compelled by the exigences of the times to resume 
the sword, for the purpose of arresting the disorders created 
by the rebels, and he did not lay it aside until the repose of 
the country was secured. While he was absent, engaged in 
the conduct of these military operations, his brother died in 
the castle of Lochan (known in history after the year 1573, 
by the name of Annaburg).. As Frederic had never been 
married, his brother John immediately succeeded to the rank 
and dignity of Elector of Saxony, and the date of his acces- 
sion consequently coincides with that of Frederie’s death, 
May 5, 1525. At this period John had almost completed 
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the fifty-cighth year of his life, having already been associ- 
ated during a space of nearly forty years with his brother as 
a reigning prince. This circumstance has unfortunately 
dimmed the lustre of his virtues toa certain extent; many 
of the noble acts which are usually assigned to Frederic ex- 
clusively, especially those which refer to the encouragement 
and aid granted to Luther, either originated with John, or 
were at least performed in conjunction with him. He was far 
more ready to espouse the cause of the Reformation, and to 
stand or fll with it, than his brother, and his conduct, as 
soon as he became sole ruler, attests the superior energy and 
decision of his character. After his accession, when he was 
no longer trammelled by the cautious policy of his elder 
brother, which he was too honorable and affectionate to dis- 
turb, he at once identified himself completely with the move- 
ments of the Reformation. His own personal history is, 
indeed, henceforth entirely merged in that of the Reforma- 
tion, and we shall be compelled, in the remainder of this arti- 
cle, to give far more prominence to the latter, than we did in 
our sketch of Frederic. If John was overshadowed by his 
older brother’s more lofty position, he himself, on acquiring 
the same electoral rank, became a far more conspicuous per- 
sonage, and conferred even greater benefits on the Church 
than Frederic was permitted to do. “We know of no prince,” 
is the declaration of the eminent historian, Ranke (Deutsche 
Gesch. III. 212), “of greater merit than John, among all 
those who devoted their labors to the work of establishing 
and securing the Protestant Church.” 

The seven or eight years, accordingly, which constituted 
the period of John’s reign, furnish us with an opportunity to 
attempt to elucidate, in connection with his own history, two 
or three historical points, with regard to which indistinct or 
inaccurate opinions are still entertained by many persgns. 
We refer, for instance, to the Marburg Colloquium, the very 
name of which seems to many to be a stern reproach uttered 
by the voice of history against the memory of Luther, as 
well as of John. We have here a striking illustration of the 
fact that Luther is not yet always understood by British and 
American writers, insomuch that when Papists cease to re- 
vile him, ‘‘Protestants” have resumed -the unholy work, and 
commenced to defame. The true origin and correct applica- 
tion of the term Protestant, is another point, which the his- 
tory of John satisfactorily explains, and which we shall pro- 
bably consider on a future occasion. But the third and most 
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important principle, which is unfolded and demonstrated by 
that history, refers to the true character, composition and 
contents of the Augsburg Confession. To this subject we 
propose to recur in another article, containing a sketch of 
the conclusion of John’s reign. In the following remarks 
we shall adhere to the chronological order of events, and as- 
sign the dates of the most important transactions. The sin- 
gular confusion observable in some writers, respeeting the 
connection or sequence of the events which resulted in the 
presentation by John of the Augsburg Confession, has induced 
us to adopt this course. While it may impose a little addi- 
tional labor in connecting the historical materials before us, 
it enables us, at the same time, to adopt a somewhat more 
lucid arrangement, and to exhibit more satisfactorily the 
intimate relation of cause and effect, which, under the con- 
trol of Divine Providence, governs the whole series of the 
events of the Reformation. 

It may be sufficient to remark here in general terms, that 
John’s local administrative measures were invariably marked 
by forethought, a conscientious regard for the temporal and 
spiritual interests of his subjects; and an enlightened zeal in 
promoting the glory of God. We have not succeeded in 
finding any narrative of the precise manner in which he was 
converted to God, or of the process in his soul by which he 
ceased to be a papist, and became a genuine Christian. Ilis 
life, however, demonstrates that a living faith in the Redeem- 
er controlled his whole conduct. The good fruit which he 
brought forth, conclusively establishes the fact itself, accord- 
ing to the Savior’s declaration, that it could have proceeded 
from a good tree alone. _ 

Tle supported the University of Wittenberg with vigor, 
deposed unfaithful pastors, and appointed more competent 
and zealous men in their place; he furnished these with a 
more liberal support than they had hitherto received, and 
instituted a visitation of all the schools and congregations in 
his dominions, according to a wise and comprehensive system. 
He abolished the popish abuses that still remained, and 
adopted every wise measure which the circumstances suggest- 
ed or allowed, for imbuing all classes of men with reverence 
towards God, and love for His service. Great zeal combined 
with wise forbearance, justice and the love and fear of God, 
were the distinguishing features of his administration. Many 
of these circumstances belong specially to the personal histo- 
ry of Luther, and are set forth in every well-written biogra- 
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phy of which he is the subject. Others belong to the general 
history of the times, and cannot be specially considered here, 
without occupying more space than we find at our disposal. 
We accordingly proceed to sketch those leading events con- 
nected with the Reformation, in which John was personally 
interested, or to which he gave a form and a spirit which will 
in all future ages claim the admiration of mankind. Although 
we may appear to forget him temporarily, in the following 
notices of several of his contemporaries, it is our object to 
describe only those circumstances with which he was connec- 
ted, and the individuals with whom he came in contact. Such 
a gencral view will show that his position between the Catho- 
lics and several of the Reformers was singularly embarrass- 
ing; it will also show that he was by no means governed by 
narrow views, nor by religious prejudices, when, like Luther, 
he could not cordially unite with all the parties that claimed 
to be evangelical reformers. The remote causes which deci- 
ded on the particular contents of the Augsburg Confession, 
(and which alone will be here considered), are secn in active 
operation during the administration of John. 


Tue Epict or Worms, May, 1521.* 


We are compelled to retrace our steps a moment, and refer 
to an earlier period of John’s history. When the pope ex- 
communicated Luther in 1519, and Frederic was sorely trou- 
bled, John advised his brother, with equal calmness and 
decision, to suppress the papal bull entirely, in his dominions. 
Luther was subsequently summoned to appear at the dict of 
Worms, and it was John, and not his brother, who supplied 
the destitute Reformer with funds sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of the journey. The celebrated Edict published at 
the conclusion of this diet, furnishes a partial solution of 
many of the remarkable movements to which our attention 
will be immediately directed. After Luther had appeared in 
the presence of the emperor Charles V. (April 17 and 18) 
and refused to retract the religious opinions which he had 
proclaimed, he left the city; soon afterwards the Elector 


* It was at this diet, the political proceedings of which were also very 
important, that the arch-duke Ferdinand, the emperor's brother, oflicially 
(April 28, 1521) received the five Austrian dukedoms; this arrangement 
established the German line of the house of Burgundy-Austria, afier- 
wards so conspicuous in the history of Germany and eastern Europe 
(Ranke: D. Geseh. I. ¢ 
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Frederic, the Elector Palatine and other eminent persons also 
withdrew. Although the dict was virtually dissolved, the 
Catholic members, according toa secret understanding, re- 
mained in the city. To these Aleander, the papal legate, 
privately presented a document at the residence of the empe- 
ror, in the episcopal palace, and not at a public meeting; it 
was prepared in the form usually adopted in the official pro- 
clamations that were published at the close of diets, embody- 
ing the decrees and resolutions which had obtained the sanc- 
tion of the members. This document, known in history as 
the Edict of Worms, was issued in the name of the emperor, 
and refers chiefly to Luther; it places him under the ban of 
the empire, that is, it pronounces officially or judicially, a 
sentence of outlawry on him. It is given in fullin the Altenb. 
edition of Luther’s works (Tom. I. pp. 736—741), occupying 
nearly six folio pages. It denounces Luther in the most 
violent terms, complains of his contempt for popes, church 
fathers and councils, of his rejection of Extreme Unction and 
other strictly popish sacraments, and of his obstinate refusal 
to recant. It then proceeds formally to impose the ban of 
the empire upon him, forbids all men to harbor him, to give 
him food or afford him shelter or aid, commands all his wri- 
tings to be burned, and includes all his adherents under the 
same ban, permitting any one, without due course of law, to 
seize their persons and appropriate the property of such, to 
their own use; in short, it represents Luther as a polluted 
outcast, unworthy of dwelling on the face of the earth. The 
papal party was well aware that such a caricature would never 
obtain the official sanction of the whole diet, and it was ac- 
cordingly withheld until the unprejudiced members had de- 
parted. It was signed in church by the emperor, and pub- 
lished May 26, but antedated May 8, in order to give it the 
character of a document presented and adopted at a full diet, 
previous to the departure of the principal members. This 
gross and palpable fraud alone was sufficient to deprive the 
edict of all influence ; and although it was not revoked, and 
Luther was thus actually thrust without the-pale of human 
socicty, deprived of the protection of the law, and robbed of 
every personal right, he was molested by none; the arm of 
God was more mighty than the wrath of man. The validity 
of this edict was pertinaciously defended by the papists; its 
supposititious character was maintained with firmness by the 
evangelical party, and the question of its enforcement per- 
petually recurred in later years. Several princes (George of 
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Saxony, &c.) proceeded to execute the provisions of the edict, 
and Lutheran martyrs, in various places, died in tortures in- 
flicted by the papal party (Guericke: K. Gesch. II. 151). 
The alarming aspect of the times, and the avowed purpose of 
the papists to persevere in their efforts, until the edict of 
Worms should be recognized as a law in all parts of the em- 
pire, and the Lutheran faith be extirpated (e. g. the popish 
convention of Ratisbon, 1524), at length compelled the evan- 
gelical party to deliberate on the expediency of forming an 
alliance for the defence of the pure faith (e. g. the Gotha- 
Torgau alliance of John of Saxony, Philip of Hesse, and 
others, signed at Magdeburg, June 12, 1526—the first act 
which gave a compact form to the evangelical party, Ranke, 
II. 125, 278, 283). 


Tue pret oF Sprres oF 1526. 


The feverish excitement in Germany, occasioned by the 
religious disputes of the day, was not allayed, but sustained 
and aggravated by the singular relations between the emperor 
and Pope Clement VIL. If these two personages had cordi- 
ally united in the work of suppressing the evangelical party, 
nothing but a direct miracle could have averted the extermi- 
nation of the latter. It was doubtless ordered by Providence 
that the unhallowed ambition and selfishness of these two 
potentates, should influence them to assail and neutralize re- 
ciprocally, the pernicious influence which each was in a situ- 
ation to wield, rather than to combine for the purpose of 
ruining the holy cause of religion. Ranke has detailed the 
military operations of the emperor and the pope, in his ZHés- 
tory of the Popes, and in his later work, German History, 
fe., which contains a fuller history of the Reformation. The 
contest between the imperial and papal interests was conduc- . 
ted with a degree of ferocity which admitted of no pacifica- 
‘tion. When the heads of the German states assembled du- 
ring the summer of 1526 in Spires, for the purpose of holding 
the regular diet, the adversaries of Luther expected an easy 
triumph, as they commanded a majority of the votes, and 
hoped to impart new vigor to the Edict of Worms. Both par- 
ties, the papal and the evangelical, were already organized, 
and a decisive conflict on the floor of the dict was naturally 
expected. Nothing but the confidence of John and his asso- 
ciates in the invisible aid of their heavenly Protector, could 
have induced them to engage in the apparently unequal con- 
test. John, who did not fail te attend the dict, was never 
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more fearless and cheerful. His table daily supplied seven 
hundred persons with food, and on one occasion he entertained 
twenty-six of the assembled princes at a magnificent banquet. 
The discussions in the diet were conducted with the utmost 
warmth; committees were repeatedly appointed, with in- 
structions to prepare reports and embody resolutions expres- 
sive of the sense of the diet; but all these measures were 
ineffectual. ‘The members of the papal party could not ac- 
complish any of their nefarious designs—for God had, in his 
righteous displeasure, paralyzed the uplifted arm of Popery. 
A very singular complication of circumstances had intervened. 
At the very moment when the Pope desired to avail himself, 
through this diet, of the power oi the emperor in Germany, 
in order to crush the Evangelical Religion, his own troops 
were advancing into Upper Italy for the purpose of annihila- 
ting the same emperor’s power in that region. Bigoted as 
Charles V. might be, it was contrary to all the instincts of 
his nature that he should attempt, by means of his influence 
in the diet, to destroy John of Saxony and his associates, in 
order to gratify the Pope at the precise moment when the 
latter employed all the resources at his command in an effort 
to involve Charles in a European war—and here lay the se- 
cret of the helplessness of the Catholic party. (Ranke: Hist. 
of the Popes, p. 46. Deutsche G. II. 290.) Ferdinand, the 
emperor’s brother, who presided at the diet, accordingly re- 
ceived private anti-papal instructions from Charles V., unfa- 
vorable to the edict of Worms (Ranke appears to have found 
them still preserved in the Dresden archives, II. 292). These 
instructions decided the action of the diet. The edict of 
Worms was obviously a dead letter in many portions of Ger- 
many; the papists who adhered to Charles, could not, on the 
other hand, actually revoke it without great mortification. A 
method was eventually devised which rescued them from their 
humiliating position, but, in the Providence of God, at the 
same time, secured unexpected deliverance for the Lutheran 
cause. ‘The dict adopted a decree as a compromise, founded 
on the principle of the recognized territorial rights of inde- 
pendent princes, and imperial or free cities. All the parties 
assented to it, and it reecived the official signature of Ferdi- 
nand, August 27, 1526. Cyprian (Hist. d. Augsb. Conf. 
Beyl. ILL. p. 55) has preserved the appropriate passage of 
this vecess* or public document. On account of the extraor- 

*\ Diet (Germ. Reichstag, equivalent to empire's day, whence is pro- 
bably derived analogically the English name Dre/, Lat. dies, day) was, 
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dinary influence which it exercised, and, consequently, of its 
great historical importance, we translate it in full: ‘“There- 
fore, we, and also the Electors, Princes and Estates of the 
Empire, and the representatives of the same, have come to 
an agreement at this Dict, and have unanimously concurred 
herein, together with our subjects, to wit, for the present 
time, until the Church Council, or else a National Assembly 
shall be held, that in all [religious] matters that may pertain 
to the Edict of His Imperial Majesty, proclaimed at the Diet 
held in Worms, each one shall independently (eyn yglicher 
fiir sich) so live, govern and act (comport himself, halten) as 
every one may hope and expect to answer therefor (for the 
same, solichs) to God and His Imperial Majesty.” The sense 
of the whole, according to Ranke (Popes, p. 46), is the fol- 
lowing: the states may act according to their own judgment 
in matters of religion, and either sustain or repress the Re- 
formation in their respective territories, and he adds: “The 
legal existence of the Protestant party in the empire, rests 
essentially on the decree of Spires, of the year 1526.” No 
legal difficulties now impeded the progress of the Reforma- 
tion in the territories subject to rulers who were friendly to 
it. That the state policy and wounded ambition of Charles 
extorted these concessions from his religious bigotry, is de- 
monstratéd by such a formal recognition of the necessity of 
a Church Council. Clement VII., as a pope, was taught: by 
the history of the Councils of Constance and Basel, to dread 
these convocations ; his perfidious conduct towards Charles 
awakened in him, in addition, the well-grounded apprehension 


as Webster accurately defines the word: “a convention of princes, elee- 
tors, ecclesiastical dignitaries, and representatives of free cities, to delib- 
erate on the affairs of the empire.” But his tenth definition of Recess 
(“Fr. reecez. An abstract or registry of the resolutions of the imperial 
diet.— Nol in use.”) is incomplete. The French recez is simply a galli- 
cized form of the official Latin word recessus (very probably in the sense 
of receding, parting, adjourning), for which the German equivalent is 
Abschied. A Reichsrecess or Reichsabschied was an engrossed docu- 
ment, prepared and published at the close of a diet in the emperor's 
name, embodying the resolutions or edicts which had been adopted at 
the convention, as well as the directions of the emperor, who was the 
executive officer of the diet. These diets, which were convoked by the 
emperor, who named the time and place of the convention, were not 
held precisely at regular periods ; they were, nevertheless, frequent. If 
English historians have suffered the cgnvenient word recess, in the sense’ 
explained above, to be lost by desuctude, they do not appear to have sub 
stituted any equivalent of equal value, in the political history of the em 
pire during the medieval period, and particularly the period which im 
Wediatcly succeeded. 
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that the latter would insist on his deposition as an illegitimate 
son of Julian de Medicis, duke of Florence—a circumstance 
which was generally known, and which would, if the ecclesi- 
astical rules had been strictly observed, have prevented his 
cousin Leo X. from conferring the cardinal’s hat on him. 
But false witnesses were easily procured, who asserted under 
oath (for a large sum of money) that his mother Floretta had 
obtained a promise of marriage from her seducer; this pro- 
mise was assumed, in the emergency, to be sufficient to legit- 
imate him, although it by no means met the established terms 
referring to the creation of cardinals (Herzog: Real Enc. 
II. 578, art. CARDINiLE). 


Tue Frrst Swabacnh ConvENTION, Jung, 1528. 


It is important to distinguish the conference or convention 
held at Swabach, (a small town nine miles distant from Nu- 
remberg, and not far from the Rednitz) at the instance of 
George, Margrave of Baireuth and Anspach, June 14, 1528, 
from a later convention in the same place, with which it is 
often confounded in the history of John and of his Confes- 
sion of Faith presented at Augsburg. It was attended by 

? 


theologians and civilians whom George had commissionc¢ 
and by others who represented the city of Nuremberg. The 
object of the meeting was chiefly to arrange the mode of in- 
troducing effectually the Reformation into the territories of 
the parties, to correct popish abuses, and remodel ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs in general, according to directions with which Lu- 
ther had furnished one of his most valued friends, Lazarus 
Spengler, a civil officer (erster Rathsschreiber) of the city of 
Nuremburg. This devout Christian, of whom Ranke says 
(II. 365), that he combined extraordinary skill in the trans- 
action of secular business with the most profound interest in 
all the concerns of religion and the church, was the author 
of the noble hymn: “Durch Adams Fall ist ganz verderbt, 
&e.” (Alt: Christl. Cult. I. 446), which subsequently ac- 
quired even symbolic authority (see Form. Conc. 642 ult. ed. 
Rech.—Engl. transl. Newm. 2d ed, p. 601.)—The resolu- 
tions or articles of this convention referred principally to 
local affairs, and had no direct influence on the composition 
of the Augsburg Confession. (Salig: Hist. d. Augsb. Conf. 
p- 121, compared with Kélner: Symbolik. Vol. I. pp. 158, 
160 n. 5. 164 n. 13). This fact, after much perplexity on 
the part of older writers, including even Chytracus and Seck- 
cnderf, was at length demonstrated by the discovery of the ’ 
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proceedings or articles of this first convention, in the archives 
of Anspach, and their publication in 1733 by J. W. v. d. 
Lith. (Kullner, 1. ¢.) 


Puiu, LanpGrave* or IEsse. 


The transactions of the clector John and Luther, on the 
one hand, and of Philip of Hesse and Zwingli, on the other, 
although they remotely influenced the composition of the 
Augsburg Confession, have often been misunderstood. Even 
at this late day, the imperfect and perverted statements of 
various English writers, to whom the original documents were 
not accessible, as they have since been to Ranke and others, 
and whose inaccurate narratives have exposed the revered 
names of the Elector and the Reformer to obloquy, continue 
to be credited. For the historical truth of the following 
statements, which will be found to vary, to a certain extent, 
from those that are current in many popular works, we refer 
to Lindner,} whose Church History combines the political 
with the ecclesiastical element, with such fidelity and skill, 
that it now ranks among the highest authorities. We also 
refer to Ranke,{ whose diligent study of original documents 
not previously examined by historians, and the impartiality 
and accuracy of whose historical writings, are now well known 
to English readers, since the publication in England (and 
Philadelphia, 1844) of Kelly’s translation of his History of 
the Popes, §c., in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
We shall generally omit references to older works which we 
have consulted (Salig, Cyprian,, Chytraeus and Seckendorf), 
as well as the usual Church Histories. Gucricke§ has care- 
fully examined the documents relating to the Reformation, 
este in the archives of Cassel, and communicated to 

Neudecker, who published them in 1836. J. II. Kurtz’s 


* The title in this case, and im several others, indicates a prince of the 
German Empire who was invested with sovereign power in his own ter- 
ritories, but was inferior in rank to an elector or duke (Herzog). Thus 
Philip, as an independent ruler, divided his dominions not long before 
his death in 1567, among his four sons; such a circumstance illustrates 
the distinction between a landgrave of earlier ages, and a modern French 
comte or British earl, although an aflinity between the titles is obvious. 

+ Lehrbuch d. christl. Kirchengeschichte, &c., von W. Bruno Lindner. 
Leipzig, 1848. 

Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation, von Leopold 
Ranke, 5 Bde. Dritte Ausgabe, Berlin, 1852. 

@ Handbuch der Kg. Seventh edition, 1950. (The eighth edition ap- 
peared in 1854). 
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large work (the Handbuch), has not yet reached the era of 
the Reformation. 

Philip, landgrave of Hesse, who was born Nov. 13, 1504, 
and whose territories were governed, after the death of his 
father, William IT., in 1509, by his mother, Anna of Meck- 
lenburg, as regent, took the reins of government in his own 
hands as early as the year 1518, having come to his majority 
by a legal fiction, in his fourteenth year. The precocious 
youth was married in 1523 to Christina, daughter of George, 
duke of Saxony. These events indicate the natural impa- 
tience or impetuosity of his character, as well as his fondness 
for power. Ile was prompt and vigorous in action, but vio- 
Jent and reckless when his passions were roused. Ile was one 
of the first of those who were styled Protestants, and he 
continued to adhere to the cause which he embraced; but 
those elevated principles and holy purposes which invariably 
governed the conduct of John of Saxony, do not appear to 
have exercised control over the more worldly-minded Philip. 
Luther recognized him willingly as a friend of the Reforma- 
tion, but soon ascertained, with his usual sagacity, that Philip 
was not entitled to entire confidence. Unwilling to express 
the suspicions which he entertained of Philip’s ulterior polit- 
ical plans, and his ambitious aspirations, he characterizes 
him, somewhat amusingly, when he writes to the elector John 
in 1529, and indirectly refers to Philip’s unsafe propositions, 
as a “restless young prince” (de Wette: Luther’s Briefe ILI. 
455) and again, as a “restless man” (ib. 465). The combina- 
tion of the Catholic princes against the friends of the Refor- 
mation, impelled him to organize a similar union of the evan- 
gelical princes, and this project absorbed his whole attention. 
It is usually supposed by Protestant writers that disinterested 
considerations alone guided him in these movements. Tis 
inconsiderate conduct when the alleged discoveries of a popish 
pee against the evangelical party, were made by Otto von 

ack, would have occasioned a disastrous civil war, if the 


* The mystery attending the Pack plot is not yet explained. Ranke 
is disposed to regard the whole as an invention of Pack (III. 36) ; Lind- 
ner thinks it possible that it contained elements of truth (II. 73). It is 
certain that Philip secretly sent Pack as his agent te Zapolya of Hunga- 
ry, the enemy of the Lutheran faith, and the ally of the Turks, but, at 
the same time, the avowed political enemy of Ferdinand. Luther him- 
self suspected at the time that a collusion existed between Philip and 
Pack. He viewed the conduct of the former with great disapprobation, 
and does not hesitate to express his suspicions in his private letters to 
Link and Hess (de Wette ILI, 347, 351). 
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conscientious and prudent course of the elector John, sugges- 
ted by Luther’s remonstrances, had not arrested it on the eve 
of its commencement. Even this transaction, which attached 
a ws me 4 blemish to the cause of the Reformation, and to 
which we shall have occasion to recur in a succeeding article, 
is usually ascribed to well-meant but unwise plans of Philip. 
In all these warlike purposes and movements of Philip, how- 
ever, a deeper design lay hidden, which at’ that early period 
was shrouded from the view of all save Luther, who intui- 
tively understood the whole. The circumstances indicate 
that Philip aspired to the occupation of the imperial throne. 
ile conceived this ambitious plan under the following circum- 
stances, 

The selfish policy of Charles V. and his brother Ferdinand, 
whose diplomacy and military resources won for him the 
crowns of Bohemia and Hungary, had gradually developed 
a spirit of opposition to their encroachments, even among 
Catholic princes. The duke of Bavaria had, like his ambi- 
tious predecessors, long aspired to the imperial throne, and 
eagerly availed himself of the increasing unpopularity of the 
Austrian brothers, as the means of promoting his design. 
He engaged in secret negotiations with the principal electors, 
the king of France, &c. From documentary evidence, which 
Ranke adduces (II. 294, n. 3. ITI. 29), it appears that the 
anti-imperial party designed to procure the assistance of am- 
bassadors from France, Lorraine (then a distinct duchy of 
the Empire; Koeppen: Middle Ages II. 637) and England. 
It was arranged that these should appear at a diet of the 
empire, commissioned both to accuse the Austrian house as 
the cause of all the losses -which the state* and the church 
had suffered, and also to urge the diet to elect another empe- 
ror; it was a part of the plan that the new emperor should 
be a man of ability, competent to repair these losses, as well 
as a ruler whose sound Catholic principles would alike urge 
and qualify him to suppress the Lutheran heresies of the day. 
The Pope and his adherents unquestionably concurred with 
Bavaria, and also engaged in secret negotiations which refer- 
red to the deposition of Charles V. (Lindner, II. 71). Cer- 
tain expressions of the pope, of his legate, and of Cardinal 


* Even as late as the year 1529 (Sept. 26) Sultan Suleiman, “the 
greatest and most accomplished prince that ever sat on the Ottoman 
throne” (Hume's England, ch. 30), had penetrated as for as Vienna, 
and besieged that city. (Ranke JILL 158). 


Vou. X, No. 37. 6 
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Wolsey, implied a hope that they might secure even John of 
Saxony as a confederate, by means of bribing his counsellors 
(Ranke IIT. 30). While these projects engaged the attention 
of the papists, the evangelical princes and their subjects were 
allowed to enjoy a period of repose; a defensive alliance 
which they had formed, received an important accession in 
the person of Albert of Brandenburg. The active mind of 
Philip now conceived a plan analogous to that of the house 
of Bavaria. If he could be elected king of the Romans (a 
dignity which Ferdinand subsequently acquired, in 1531, 
usually conferred on an emperor elect, and retained until he 
ascended the imperial throne), and if he could ultimately 
acquire the imperial throne, he flattered himself that this 
brilliant consummation of his labors would enable him to 
protect effectually the evangelical religion. The execution 
of the Bavarian project depended on the aid of Catholic 
princes; Philip expected to gain for his project, not only the 
support of all the evangelical princes, but also that of vari- 
ous Catholic anti-imperial powers, for instance even France 
(whither he sent his agent, Dr. Walter), as well as of the ex- 
iled Zapolya, the Woiwode (duke, prince) of Transylvania, 
to whom he sent Pack as his agent in 1528. Zapolya had 
long sought the crown of Hungary, and obtained it, Nov. 11, 
1526, but lost it the following year. It obviously formed an 
important feature of Philip’s plan to secure the accession of 
the Swiss cantons, whose aid, in a military point of view, 
would be of inestimable value. Hence it was long a leading 
principle of his policy, to attract at least the reformed part 
of the Swiss, and establish an intimate union between them 
and the German evangelical party. That this far-reaching 
project, or certainly one not widely different from it, was 
really entertained by Philip, no longer seems to admit of 
doubt, when the character and whole conduct of Philip are 
elosely scrutinized (Lindner II. 71, 73 Anm. T7 Anm 78), 
although we have not been able to find documentary evidence 
respecting the details of the scheme. In one of Luther's 
numerous letters to John, urgently advising him to refrain 
from an armed opposition to the emperor, he remarks: “We 
should, besides, reflect, that even if such actual resistance to 
the emperor were lawful, we would be compelled to proceed 
still further, by expelling the emperor, and becoming empe- 
rors ourselves, for he would defend himself, and repose could 
not be secured until one of the parties should be prostrated” 
(de Wette ILL. 563). The words which we haye italicized, 
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are supposed to be an allusion to Philip’s project, which it 
would have been unwise to describe with greater circumstan- 
tiality. It was quite consistent with these aspirations of 
Philip, that he should sincerely disapprove ef popish doc- 
trines and usages, and, from conviction, unite with the evan- 
gelical party. Intelligent-men, even in that age, could reject 
and detest popish errors and follies, without being imbued, 
as @ necessary consequence, with the opposite spirit of Chris- 
tian faith, humility and love; of this fact the English, French, 
Italian, Spanish and German Humanists* of that era furnish 
many illustrations. The Anabaptists,on the other hand, 
were even furious opponents of popery, and yet they were 
far from being humble, enlightened and pure-minded Chris- 
tians. 

We omit all special reference to the later history of Philip. 
The adulterous relations between him and Lady Margaret 
von der Saal, and the disgraceful and iniquitous scenes which 
were the result, not only inflicted a deep stain on the Protes- 
tant cause at the time, but were even quite recently (in 1852) 
brought forward by a papist in Charleston, 8. C., in the con- 
troversy in which the distinguished Dr. Bachman, the Pastor 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Congregation of St. John’s 
Church, was the successful champion of Protestantism. (See 
Defence of Luther and the Reformation, &c., by John Bach- 
man, D. D., LL. D., Charleston, 1853). We gladly refrain, 
too, from glancing at the humiliating attitude of the land- 
grave, when he appeared before the emperor as a suppliant 
on his knees, after the battle of Miihlberg. Various incon- 
sistencies are discoverable in his conduct. One of the most 
striking of these appears in that process of reasoning, which 
led him to the conclusion, on the one hand, that as a consci- 
entious Christian, he could not profitably receive the Lord’s 
Supper while he maintained an adulterous connection with a 
female from whom he could not resolve to part, and, on the 
other hand, that Christian duty required him to hallow that 
connection by the commission of another outrage—bigamy. 
The Catholic princes and dignitaries of his day were less 


* Of these students of the classic authors, and admirers of polite lite- 
rature in general, and of their opponents, the Dunkelmdnner or Fin- 
sterlinge (benighted advocates of the doctrine- “Ignorance is the moth- 
er of devotion”), Brunnow gives a very amusing portraiture in his UJ- 
rich von Hutten, somewhat in Wildenhahn’s style; while mingling fic- 
tion with truth, he seems to furnish a very accurate sketch of these hos- 
tile parties. 
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sorely annoyed by scruples of conscience—their moral prin- 
ciples allowed them quietly to commit the most flagrant 
crimes in connection with an ostentatious performance of ex- 
ternal religious duties. Both they and the landgrave afford 
mournful evidence of the blindness and wickedness of man’s 
heart, until he is renewed by the Spirit of God. 


ZWINGLI.* 


Philip’s political plans were vigorously supported by Zwin- 
gli, who claims a special notice, before we procecd further. 
Ilis birth occurred Jan. 1, 1484, somewhat less than two 
months after that of Luther, and more than fifteen years «be- 
fore that of Calvin. He possessed an active mind, anda 
highly cultivated taste; the classic authors constituted the 
chief subject of his studies. He could not believe that the 
gift of inspiration had been restricted to Palestine, and held 
that Plato had shared in that divine influence ; he called Sen- 
eca a holy man, and specially revered Pindar, whose descrip- 
tion of the gods seemed to him to be sosublime, as to demon- 
strate that a presentiment of a particular divine and holy 
power dwelledin him. The opinion which he formed that 
these writers had conducted him to the truth, may have pos- 
sibly exercised, in succeeding years, a baneful influence 
on his mode of conceiving revealed truth. In the midst of 
these studies, he obtained a copy of the Greek New Testa- 
ment which Erasmus had published (the first edition appeared 


* A surprising diversity in the orthography of this name appears both 
in earlicr and in modern works referring to him. His contemporaries, 
when writing of him in Latin, called him Zwinglius (Zuinglius), in Ger- 
man, Zwihgel. He did not himself observe any uniformity. In the 
first edition of the articles referring to the Zurich (Turicum, Statio Tu- 
riceusis) Disputation, which he published in German. he says: Ich, 
Ituldrich Zwingli. The third edition calls him Herr Virich Zwinly. 
lle signed his Fidei Ratio, sent to Augsburg, thus: HHuldrychus Zwin- 
glius. The modern usage of German writers, which is, doubtless, the 
most accurate, as these references seem to show, and to which we have 
accordingly conformed in this article, adopts the form of Zwingli. 
There is less excuse for the practice of English writers who mutilate the 
name of Philip Melanchthon, the son of George Schwarzerd (black 
- earth). Reuchlin tenderly loved the youth, and furnished him with a 
Greek translation of his name, melas (black), chthon, earth. As the let- 
ters CH are represented by one character |x| in Greek, it is as much a 
barbarism to write Melancthon, as it would be, if we elsewhere omitted 
the aspirate, e. ¢. Caos, Caracter, Cristian, &e. When he himself, at a 
laier period of his life, occasionally wrote Melunthon, perhaps for the 
sake of euphony, he was so far consistent that he -omitted the entire 
Greek character, 
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in 1516). The attention which he devoted to this volume, 
gradually made him aware that popery was not founded on 
the meen of “God. Political affairs also interested him deeply, 
and he even accompanied his congregation repeatedly to the 
field of battle. Zurich ultimately (in 1519) became the scene 
of his reformatory movements. His eloquence in depicting 
the abuses of popery was irresistible; his manners were at- 
tractive, his habits unostentatious and plain, his disposition 
was usually kind and generous, and he was endowed with a 
vigorous constitution, the powers of which his simple mode 
of life directly tended to preserve. 

Ranke, who has collected these and other particulars (II. 
46), fully recognizes the essential difference in character 
which existed between Zwingli and Luther. The doctrine of 
faith, in its deep and intimate connection with the redemption 
of Christ, was the guiding principle of the latter, while it 
was Zwingli’s own judgment, rather than deep religious ex- 
perience, that revealed to him the contrariety between the 
Scriptures and the doctrines and usages of the church of 
Rome. Luther obtained peace in God after a severe struggle 
in his soul, which taught him experimentally the value of the 
Savior’s love. His distress, his longing after God, his inward 
peace, his rapture when he could in faith apply the Savior’s 
merits to himself, were exercises of the soul, to which Zwin- 
gli had remained a stranger. ‘Not that deep distress, and 
those conflicts of the soul which sin occasions,” says the em- 
inent J. H. Kurtz (K. G. fiir Stud. p. 413), “but classical 
studies trained him to be a Reformer.” While Luther pri- 
marily labored to reform unsound doctrines, as the root of 
existing vices in the conduct of men (human merit, doctrine 
of indulgences, &c.), Zwingli, like others who labored with 
sincerity, but without complete success, because they over- 
looked the source of the evils which prevailed, directed his 
attention rather to the correction of errors and vices in the 
life and manners of those around him. He was not only a 
religious, but also a political reformer ; his opposition to the 
Reislaufen, or Swiss practice of supplying foreign princes 
with soldiers for annuities or wages, proceeded from a noble, 
patriotic feeling. ‘Luther and Zwingli differed not less in 
their political movements than in their respective systems of 
faith. Luther’s policy, if we can give it that name, was 
governed by religious considerations exclusively, and simply 
embraced the principle of self-defence. Zwingli, on the con- 
trary, had from the beginning, also contemplated positive 
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political objects, radical changes in the Fidgenossenschaft 
{sworn confederacy) &c.” (Ranke III. 286). His practical 
character unquestionably gave a peculiar furm and spirit to 
his religious doctrines, and impelled him to act, while Luther, 
in a child-like spirit, humbly bowed before God, and was still 
waiting to receive light. The former was as sincere in his 
opposition to error as Luther; but the Saxon Reformer pos- 
sessed a depth of feeling, a sense of dependence on God, a 
power of self-command, a gift for entering into the very 
spirit of the divine word, and a keenness of vision, in which 
he was immeasurably the superior of the former. 

Each represented a principle to which later times have at- 
tached a deep significance. The conservatism of Luther in- 
clined him to retain in religious doctrines and usages, all that 
was not in opposition to the Scriptures—the radicalism of 
Zwingli urged him to reject all for which an express seriptu- 
ral passage could not be produced, forgetful of the fact that 
the liberty of the Church permits, and even counsels the re- 
tention of many ancient usages, which the wants of the early 
church had introduced. The genius of Puritanism, which 
assumed a distinctive form and name after Zwingli’s depar- 
ture from the world, had been already quickened in him. 
Moving in a narrow sphere, watching words and forms more 
than the animating spirit, and adopting principles which pro- 
ceeded rather from Judaic rigor than Gospel liberty, it at- 
tached an undue importance to harmless external matters, 
and could not ascend to those lofty regions, to that atmo- 
sphere of freedom, in which the spirit that animated Luther, 
loved to dwell. Thus, it inquired mechanically for the chap- 
ter and the verse which sanctioned the altar and the organ, 
and with almost superstitious fear, it hastened to substitute a 
table for the former, and unaccompanied and undisciplined 
human voices for the latter ; it even silenced the church-bell, 
which seemed to utter forth loud popish voices. It looked 
with horror on the pictures and the statues in the churches, 
which Luther willingly tolerated until the direct influences of 
the Gospel would render their removal an insignificant event ; 
it consigned alike the rude attempts of rustic artists, and 
elaborate works of art, to destruction. It detested the fres- 
coed walls of the churches, and dreamed that a simple white- 
washed surface would materially aid in conducting a spiritual 
worship of God. It listened with suspicion and fear to the 
liturgical services, which regularly repeated the living truths 
of the Gospel, and in which devout and faithful Christians 
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of a former day had uttered the words of their holy faith— 
in place of liturgical forms that were hallowed by time and 
their own Gospel spirit, it substituted prolonged extempora- 
neous performances, varying in utility and purity with the 
ever-changing gifts and graces of individuals. Forgetting 
that the Liturgy and other portions of the service originated 
at a period anterior to the dark day which the rise of popery 
ushered in, it triumphantly asked: Where is the7 chapter, 
where is the verse in which these popish usages are taught ? 
Ilappily, Puritanism was illogical in its principles,”and incon- 
sistent in its practice. If it should rear its head in our day 
with new vigor, and attempt to give a full practical develop- 
ment to its premises, it would convulse the church in many 
a land, by exhibiting its ability to destroy, and its unfitness 
to reconstruct and improve. It would not only take from 
the Lutheran his Liturgy but it would begin by entering his 
Sunday School, and abolishing an institution for which no 
chapter nor verse can be produced. It would both close his 
church when he desired to observe a holy day in the week, 
devoted to some leading event in the Savior’s history, and 
also disperse the members of his prayer-meeting, for which 
he could furnish no express scriptural precept. It would not 
only repulse the infant brought by believing sponsors to the 
baptismal font, but also banish every female from the table 
of the Lord. While it has partially succeeded in veiling the 
brightness and beauty of the Lord’s Day, by investing it 
with the name and the attributes of the Jewish Sabbath, it 
only refrains from converting the pastor into a Rabbi, and 
his church edifice into a Synagogue, because these terms are 
not found in its guide for the Christian life—the Old Testa- 
ment. It would not merely wrest from him his clerical habit 
and the simple gown with which he was ascending the pulpit, 
extinguish the candles on the sacramental altar, and cover 
with lime the symbol of his faith, the cross on the pulpit-wall 
or altar-cloth; these are all unessential objects, which may 
be retained or rejected by the Lutheran, without harm or loss ; 
but his congregational Bible Society, his congregational school, 
his lecture-room, with its missionary maps—even his hymn- 
book and book of anthems, his very stove or furnace and 
cushioned chair—all would be indiscriminately torn, broken, 
disowned, dishonored, trampled under foot. For where— 
where do the Seriptares require these things? In this spirit 
Carlstadt attempted to continue the Reformation in Witten- 
berg, until his destructive course was arrested by Luther ; he 
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could not comprehend the obvious fact, which Luther at once 
perceived, that the reformation of the individual must begin 
in the heart, “from within” (Mark 7: 21), and that even 
when the papist’s image and his rosary are taken out of his 
hands, he is a papist still in heart, until the Gospel has en- 
lightened him, and the Divine Spirit given him a new heart. 
For such mercies, the enlightening, converting and sanctify- 
ing influences of God’s Spirit, Luther accordingly prayed 
and labored, well aware that when the impenitent man’s 
heart is renewed, the contemptible image, the “holy water,” 
and other appendages of popery, would lose all their power 
to do harm, and vanish away; surely, these inanimate repre- 
sentatives of Antichrist could not annihilate the power of 
God’s grace in the heart. Carlstadt and Zwingli, without 
agreeing in the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper precisely, 
found, however, a common bond of union in their opposition 
to Luther’s doctrines, and a close alliance long existed be- 
tween them. 

It certainly cannot detract from the great personal merits 
of Zwingli, that another was endowed with gifts of a higher 
order, or was commissioned to perform greater works than 
those which are connected with his name. While he express- 
ed views that, were unfavorable to popery, even earlicr than 
the year 1517, like the Humanists and many other intelligent 
persons, Ranke regards the question of priority as decided, 
even if no other argument were adduced than the one embo- 
died in the fact, that at the time “when Rome had already 
pronounced the sentence of condemnation against Luther, 
Zwingli was still drawing a pension from Rome’ (III. 49. 
54). As the details, which are really honorable to Zwingli, 
are not given by Ranke, we add from Schréckh (Christl. K. 
G. seit d. Ref. IT. 109, 115), where we succeeded in finding 
them, that as Zwingli’s limited income did not allow him to 
purchase the works of Classic authors, the Church Fathers, 
&c., the papal legate in Switzerland had granted him a small 
pension for that purpose; but he voluntarily relinquished it 
in the year 1520, as he could no longer receive it with a good 
conscience. Ranke probably refers to this circumstance. 

The precise doctrinal views of a man like Zwingli, who 
occupied so large a space in his day, will always possess a 
theologico-historic interest ; to these the course of our narra- 
tive renders it indispensable to advert, as they furnish impor- 
tant aid in explaining the transactions at Marburg, and in- 
volye the remote causes, to a certain extent, which decided 
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en the contents of the first part of the Confession of Faith 
presented by the elector John at Augsburg. We do not spe- 
cially allude to his views of the Eucharist. He seems to 
belong pre-eminently to the school of the intelligent Human- 
ists of his day; as a classical scholar, he was distinguished ; 
he was a public-spirited and influential citizen, and a friend 
of truth and righteousness; but, as a theologian, history has 
assigned to him a subordinate position. As his theology lay 
rather on the surface than in the depths of the divine word, 
his doctrines on several fundamental points of the Christian 
system, after being constructed mainly according to the sug- 
gestions of his reason, became so meagre and feeble, that 
they appeared to Luther to be but little more imbued with 
the spirit of the Gospel, than the opinions of mere human 
philosophers. He appeared to nestorianize on the subject of 
the Person of Christ ; the doctrine of justification by faith 
became, in his hands, rather a negative proposition than a 
holy, positive, life-giving doctrine, irreconcilably opposed to 
all vain dependence on human righteousness. That he enter- 
tained very low views of vital godliness—of the condition of 
the renewed and sanctified believer, in whose heart and life 
the fruits of saving faith abound, as contradistinguished from 
the condition of the moral man, whose human virtues have 
been developed by educational, social and legal influences— 
is very probable. Not long before his death, which unhappily 
occurred at an early period (Oct. 11, 1531), in a bloody bat- 
tle between the reformed and popish cantons, he wrote a work 
(Christ. fidet brevis et clara expos., addressed to the king of 
France), which created an uncommon sensation, when his 
friend Bullinger published it in 1536. It contains the follow- 
ing extraordinary passage, which we copy from Schrickh (I. 
c. 162), who very feebly apologizes for it: “There,”’ says he, 
addressing the king on thé subject of eternal life, “There 
thou canst hope to be admitted to the company of, and to in- 
tercourse with, all holy, wise, believing, steadfast, brave and 
virtuous men, who have lived since the beginning of the world. 
Thou wilt there see those two who are named Adam, the re- 
deemed, and the Redeemer, Abeland Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Judah, Moses, Joshua, Gideon, Samuel, Phin- 
ehas, Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, together with the mother of God, 
of whom the latter had spoken; David, Ezekiel, Isaiah, John 
the Baptist, Peter and Paul. There thou wilt see Hercules, 
Theseus, Aristides, Antigonus, Numa, Camillus, the Catos 
Vou. X, No. 37. 7 
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and Scipios, likewise thy royal predecessors and ancestors, 
who left the world in faith. In short, there is no man of in- 
tegrity, no holy soul, and no believing heart, that thou wilt 
not find there with God.” (We cannot account for the repe- 
tition of the name of Isaiah, nor determine whether Antigo- 
nus represents Alexander’s General, or another of the same 
name ; the identity, or we may, perliaps, more correctly say, 
the existence of Hercules involves a still more difficult ques- 
tion.) Undoubtedly such a combination of names, such a 
wholesale and indiscriminate admission into heaven, indicates 
a mind very differently constitued from that of Luther. The 
learned Rudelbach, while largely quoting from Zwingli’s 
treatise on Providence (which Calvin pronounced to be 
“crammed with harsh paradoxes, duris paradoxis refertus,” 
Herzog: Real Enc. art. CALVIN) arrives at the conclusion 
that the “entire Zwinglian system is a dualistic Pantheism’”’ 
(Rudelbach: Ref, Luth. u. Union, p. 290). That Zwingli’s 
views of Original Sin were decidedly latitudinarian (somewhat 
like those of the Arminians, and even the Socinians of a 
later day), his contemporaries were in some cases aware. 
Niemeyer has inserted in his well-known Coilectio Conf. in 
Keel. Ref. publ. Zwingli’s Fidei Ratio* or Confession of 
Faith which he sent to the diet of Augsburg in 1530. Ile 
there states his doctrine of Original Sin in full. In the course 
of his remarks, he eoncedes-that our first father committed a 
sin in reality, an act that was really asin, and then proceeds: 
“But his (Adam’s) offspring did not sin in this manner. For, 
which one of us preyed with his teeth (depopulatus est dentibus) 
in Paradise on a forbidden apple? We are, therefore, forced 
to admit, whether willingly or unwillingly, that original sin, 
as it exists in the sons of Adam, is not properly a sin, as 
was just set forth, for it is not an offence against a law. It is 
therefore properly a disease and a state. —— — Although I 
do not object, if this disease and state should be called sin, 
after the manner of Paul, Kc.” (Niem. p. 20). Zwingli’s 
own words on another occasion, as quoted from his works by 


* The titles of the contemporaneous English and German translations, 
as given by Niemeyer, p. xxv, afford interesting specimens of the state 
of the two languages in that day. The English, dated 1543, begins: 
The rekening and declaration of faith --- sent to Charles the V. that 
now is emperor of Rome, holding a parlement or cownsaill at Ausbrougk 
&e. The German title is furnished with a text: Zu Karoln Rimischen 
Keiser, yetzund vff dem Rychstag zu Augspurg, Bekenntnusz &c. Kum- 
mend an og alle, die arbeitend und beladen sind, vnd ich will iich 
rouw geben, &e, 
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Matthes (Comp. Symb. Leipzig. 1854, p. 541) are these: 
“Dass Adam und alle seine nachkommen nach der zerbroch- 
nen Natur niits (nichts) gutes vermégend, denn sie sind 
bresthaft.—-— Wir verstond hie durch das Wort “brest”’ 
einen Mangel, den einer on sie (ohne seine) schwld von der 
geburt her hat oder suet (sonst) von zufillen.”’ The old Ger- 
man word bresthaft, which appears to have been obsolescent 
at that period already, designated any ailment, defect or 
bodily injury (Heyse). 

Such easy views of the true character of fallen man, asthe 
latter stands revealed before the eyes of a holy God, differ 
widely from the letter and the spirit of all the evangelical 
confessions of faith of the age of the Reformation. Fortu- 
nately for the cause of truth, the influence of Calvin, who 
received Luther’s doctrines on the subject, prevented those 
of Zwingli from being adopted by the early Reformed creeds. 
Zwingli’s apologist, Dr. Ebrard, who seems anxious to infuse 
his sectarianism into the German Reformed Church, and to 
be considered the leader of his party, concedes, with regard 
to another fundamental doctrine, that Zwingli entertained a 
“conception (Begriff) of faith which was quite different from 
that of Luther.” His attempt to give a favorable explana- 


tion is far from being satisfactory* in the eyes of that pro- 
found investigator, A. W. Dieckhoff, to whose critique on 
Ebrard’s effort we refer the reader (Evang. Abendmahls lehre 
&e. Vol. I. p. 471. n.) We need not enlarge on Zwingli’s 
speculations which conducted him to a “fatalistic Predestina- 
tion,” as it has been termed, en his wonderfully loose views 


* Still, we confess that Ebrard is more successful in such essays, than 
he is in the manufacture of puns. “His tone is too confident,” says Dr. 
Schaff, (Germany &c. p. 392) dogmatic, and at times almost arrogant. - - 
He treats his opponen/s as if they were mere school-boys, and otten in- 
dulges in his ironical and sarcastie propensity at the expense ef theolo- 
gical dignity end decorum.” We will furnish an illustration of this 
general remark. In Ebrard’s Commentary on the Revelation of John, 
which is offered as the conclusion of the unfinished werk of the lament- 
ed Olshausen, he omits no opportunity to ridicule Hengstenberg. This 
eminent biblical scholar had once remarked that, the Greek word arche 
as applied to Christ, as alluded to Archippus, mentioned in Col. 
4:17. Ebrard’s mode (p. 207) of meeting atheological argument ad- 
vanced by a distinguished servant of Christ, consists in the witticism 
that a part of the name of Archippus may in the same way be supposed 
to dilude to the author just mentioned, whose name, for an obvious rea- 
son, he quotes in the abbreviated form of Hengst. He submits this re- 
sult of his lucubrations to the most refined circle of readers in Christen- 
dom, as a happy joke, and does not seem to be aware that he has merely 
perpetrated au unscemly and vulgar pun. 
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of the means of grace, &c., as the remarks already made 
sufficiently illustrate the essential difference between his sy 
tem of faith and that which Luther had adopted. Calvin 
candidly remarked to Viret, that in his opinion, Zwingli’s 
doctrine concerning the Sacraments was profane. (For the 
reference, see Kahnis: Abendm. p. 394). 

We proceed to consider Zwingli in another aspect. His soul 
glowed with a lofty patriotism ; never did man love his coun- 
try more ardently or sincerely. In this connection, his po- 
litical relations to Philip of Hesse, claim our attention. The 
latter, who was powerless without John of Saxony, had at 
length induced him to form an offensive and defensive alliance, 
ostensibly for the protection of the evangelical interests ; 
these two princes associated with themselves, according to a 
“specially secret understanding,” as the words of the docu- 
ment state, the Zwinglian city of Strasburg, the Lutheran 
city of Nuremberg, and the city of Ulm. It was expressly 
provided that the alliance referred solely to the protection of 
the evangelical religion; the contingent of each party was 
determined, and John estimated that they would need a force, 
in the aggregate, of at least ten thousand infantry, and two 
thousand horse. ‘The documents, according to Ranke (III. 
133), furnish all the particulars of the agreement. John, who 
was not fully aware of the ulterior political designs of his 
associates, to which he could not have conscientiously acced- 
ed, was taught to expect the immediate accession and hearty 
colperation of the Swiss. Philip of Hesse and the magis- 
tracy of Zurich, Zwingli’s residence, had already established 
the most intimate political relations between themselves, and 
were seriously meditating an effort to restore Ulrich of Wiir- 
temberg, whose boundless extravagance and unbridled rapa- 
city had led to his deposition and expulsion. This same mea- 
sure had already engaged the attention of Francis I. of 
France. When the Zurich authorities were engaged in dis- 
cussing the proposed union with France, Zwingli powerfully 
urged them to associate with themselves that ‘noble, firm and 
wise prince,” as he described Philip of Hesse. At the same 
time similar propositions of an alliance with the Swiss, were 
made to Venice, another Catholic power. These secret pro- 
ceedings between Philip and Zurich, in reference to a politi- 
co-religious anti-imperial party, were for some time withheld 
from the knowledge of Luther and Melanchthon. At length 
they too were informed of the true nature of the alliance, 
which had hitherto appeared to be of a strictly religious 
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character. The gigantic enterprize of the several parties, 
their own heterogeneous character, the carnal purposes which 
could not be entirely veiled, the incongruity of the whole 
conception with the religious principles of Luther and Me- 
lanchthon, and the tremendous convulsions in church and 
state, which must necessarily ensue, extorted from them the 
strongest expressions of surprise ang horror. Melanchthon 
even wished for death as a relief from the agony which these 
revelations caused him to suffer, and he entreated his friends 
in Nuremberg to prevent a final ratification of the alliance, 
“inasmuch as,” said he (Ranke IIT. 136) “the ungodly opin- 
ion (gottlose Meinung) of Zwingli must, under no circum- 
stances, be defended.”’ Luther, with his usual presence of 
mind, clearness of vision, and promptitude in action, decided 
at once that it was a holy duty to attempt to arrest these 
movements, on which no divine blessing could rest. De Wette 
has furnished in his colléction, numerous letters of Luther, 
addressed to John and others, in which his view is fully ex- 
panded (de Wette: IIT. 314—323, 332—336, 454, 526, 560. 
VI. 105, &c.), extending over a considerable period of time, 
from Pack’s plot to the Marburg Colloquium, and even later. 
We cannot afford space for all his remarks, but merely state 
the following points of his general argument against any 
alliance with the Swiss, French, &c., which we throw together 
loosely, as a summary of the correspondence, after a some- 
what rapid inspection of the latter. (1) The whole military 
movement, viewed as an act of the princes of the empire, 
would be illegal and unscriptural—illegal, as involving trea- 
son; unscriptural, as indicating a weak faith, or doubts in 
God’s fidelity to his promises, since they had not sufficient 
reason to believe that the cause of religion would fail, if it 
were not protected by the sword. (2) It would be glaringly 
inconsistent with the oft-repeated appeal of the evangelical 
party to a general Church Council, as the first pacific, and 
possibly, effectual remedy for their grievances—an obvious 
circumstance; the proposed warlike measures would have 
given every advantage to the Catholics, and fatally injured 
the elector. (3) It would completely secularize the Refor- 
mation—that work would cease to be the work of God, when 
man presumed to take it out of his hands. (4) It would 
unite the varicus distracted portions of the Catholic body, 
and, in a human point of view, incalculably strengthen their 
position. (5) It would flatter the personal ambition of Philip, 
who could not rationally hope to prevail against the powerful 
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emperor—his landgraviate was even more fecble than the 
electorate of Saxony, which, in the view of the wise Frederic 
at an earlier period possessed such inferior military resources, 
that he waived his claim to the imperial throne, and volunta- 
rily assigned the latter to the more powerful Austrian house. 
(6) It would be an attempt to combine materials so discordant 
in doctrine, so decidedly opposite in feeling and interest, that 
an early and disastrous rupture must be regarded as _ inevita- 
ble, which would lead to the ruin not only of the parties 
themselves, but possibly, under the just displeasure of God, 
to that of their religious interests also, (7) It would, speci- 
ally, be an attempt to unite parties not only possessing no 
internal principle of cohesion, but also severally exercising 
an invincible repulsive power, holding doctrines which were 
absolutely incompatible with each other. The argument of 
Luther appears to be the following: if we, the Saxons and 
the Swiss, while we agree in disowning the pope’s spiritual 
power, cannot cordially unite in doctrine, a fortiori, we can 
never hope to coiperate successfully with foreign papists, that 
is, the proposed allies of Philip and the Swiss. 

The presentation of this subject, when so many unwelcome 
accessories were clinging to it, leads Luther to give a promi- 
nence to the Sacramentarian controversy, which is frequently 
misapprehended. The controversy between himself and Zwin- 
gli, had been unfortunately aggravated by certain foreign 
matters which the latter introduced into his writings. Luther’s 
aversion to his whole system and spirit, which he never at- 
tempted to conceal, and the causes of which were well under- 
stood by many of their contemporaries, by no means origina- 
ted solely in doctrinal differences of an abstract nature. Of 
Luther’s Christian tolerance, as distinct from an unhallowed 
indifference to soundness of doctrine, of his kind feelings to- 
wards brethren whose opinions differed from his own, when 
he discerned an evangelical spirit in them, and of his mag- 
nanimous conduct towards those who, in a Christian temper, 
attempted to refute his views, his relations towards Calvin, 
afford a beautiful demonstration. The latter had published 
a work on the Lord’s Supper in French, in the year 1540, 
which appeared in 1545, in a Latin translation, nearly a year 
before Luther’s death. The latter, who had with all the 
generosity of his large heart, long ago recognized the distin- 
guished merits of Calvin, and valued his great work, the In- 
stitutes, read this later work with pleasure, although its doc- 
trines differed widely from his own, lauded it as an evidence 
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of the learning and godly spirit of Calvin, and uttered, it is 
said, the remarkable words: “If Oekolampadius and Zwingli 
had originally declared their sentiments in such a manner, 
- those protracted discussions in which we engaged, would never 
have occurred.” Calvin reciprocated these kind sentiments, 
and revered Luther “asa distinguished apostle of Christ, 
through whose services and agency, at that period especially, 
the purity of the Gospel had been restored,” (Herzog: Real 
Enc. II. 533. art. CaLviIn,) Zwingli, on the contrary, free- 
’ ly indulged in personalities, of which it would be. easy to 
furnish instances, and adopted a tone towards Luther, which 
no one could successfully attempt to justify. Even these per- 
sonal assaults could have been easily endured, but Luther 
possessed greater treasures than mere personal dignity and 
fame ; he valued the Gospel above all earthly objects—its 
doctrines had become so precious to his soul, the Redeemer, 
whom it had revealed to ri he adored with such fervor, and 
the Holy Eucharist, in which that Redeemer communicated 
his true body and blood to him, he regarded with such rever- 
ence, such profound gratitude to God, such holy, heavenly 
joy, that he trembled in dismay, when a profane hand touched 
those sacred objects. Earthen vessel as he knew himself to 
be, the “treasure” (2 Cor. 4: 7), the sound doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper, which God had entrusted to him, after fer- 
vent prayer, he did not dare to expose to derision—he could 
not suffer it to be dishonored, without a stern rebuke. Like 
the holy apostle Paul, he would have denounced even an 
“angel from heaven” (Gal. 1: 8), who should have attempted 
to preach any other save the true Gospel; when a cardinal 
doctrine of that Gospel, interwoven with that of the Person 
and work of the God-Man, Jesus Christ,—the doctrine of 
his “sacramental presence’’—was contemptuously disowned, 
the sanctified spirit of the Reformer beheld such contempt of 
holy things with indignation. Could a “brother” in Christ 
—he might mournfully exclaim—so deal with conscientious, 
faithful people of God? Now Zwingli termed Luther’s doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper a “pest,” an “ungodly error,” a 
“frivolous, an impious doctrine, &c.” (Kahnis: Abendm. 
352), condemned Luther and his associates as idolaters and 
carnivorous men, applied to them derisively the name of Thy- 
estes, (whom Grecian mythology represented as having, una- 
wares, eaten the flesh of his own son, served to him at a ban- 
quet by an enemy’s hand—a scene so bloody and fearful, that 
the sun changed his usual course, refusing to behold it), and 
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scornfully spoke of their bread-God, &c. (de Wette IIT. 520). 
These heavy charges were not retracted, but, on the contrary, 
continually repeated, until Luther was fully convinced, that 
even as he could not fraternize with the fanatical Anabaptists, 
although they concurred with him in denying the pope’s au- 
thority, so too, he could not fraternize with a man who seemed 
to him to wield a knife that pierced the very heart of the 
Gospel. The emphatic manner in which the Redeemer con- 
demns the “hypocrite” (Luke 6: 42), who thoughtlessly lav- 
ishes op another the term “brother,” forgetful of its deep ~ 
significance, arrested Luther’s attention. Zwingli had not 
manifested the spirit or conduct which Luther was authorized 
to expect, and the latter was gradually taught to regard him 
as a man who had not yielded his whole soul to the sacred 
cause of truth. Hence he refrained, in God’s presence, from 
applying the term “brother,” in its deep Gospel sense, to 
Zwingli; his conscience taught him to regard such a use of it 
as a misapplication. 


Tue Dret or Sprres or 1529. 


In the meantime, the Pope and the emperor had become 
reconciled, and had resolved to combine their efforts for the 
suppression of the evangelical faith. During the three years 
which had elapsed siuce the former diet in Spires, they had 
been unable to take public action on the question of religion. 
The work of the Reformation was proceeding prosperously ; 
its success increased the animosity of the Catholics, in whom 
the improved political affairs of the empire now re-awakened 
a strong desire to adopt measures for arresting the march of 
the Gospel. Several diets had been appointed, but had eith- 
er been adjourned, or adopted no decisive measures. At 
length the Catholic party believed that a favorable period for 
action had arrived; they could rely on a majority of votes ; 
the members of the diet accordingly assembled in Spires in 
February, 1529. It was at this memorable diet that the 
events occurred which resulted in furnishing the evangelical 
members with the new designation of Protestants. We are 
reluctantly compelled to reserve for another article the spe- 
cial circumstances in which this term originated, as they are 
intimately connected with the origin of the Augsburg Con- 
fession; the latter subject we propose to sketch in its connec- 
tion with public events, while we shall complete in this article 
the personal memoirs which we have commenced, of Philip 
and Zwingli. 
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Tue Marsure CoLiogvivum, 1529. 


In the autumn succeeding the diet of Spires, the Marburg 
Colloquium was held. The scenes which had recently occur- 
red in Spires, seemed to justify Philip of ILesse in adhering 
to his political projects; the alliance with the Swiss, as an 
avenue to one with other powers, was indispensable. Nowas 
the elector John and Luther were unfavorably disposed to 
that alliance, and the evangelical coalition was threatened 
with dissolution, Philip reasoned that, possibly, a personal 
interview between Luther and Zwingli, accompanied by their 
respective associates, might lead to an outward reconciliation 
of views. To him, any result, irrespectively of union in the 
faith, that would secure the military codperation of John and 
the Swiss, would be welcome. Luther and Melanchthon con- 
sented, after much hesitation, to proceed to Marburg, but 
they could not sympathize with the landgrave. They had, 
with that exalted faith which guided them, deposited the cause 
of God in God’s own hand, and did not desire the protection 
of the sword. The persistence of Philip in urging this mea- 
sure of a conference, which originated in secular views, was 
painful tothem. The objections which they entertained to a 
union with Zwingli and the Swiss, were not. solely of a per- 
sonal nature, neither were they, by any means, ney 
doctrinal in their character, and it is this peculiar fact whic 
has so generally been overlooked. Thus even quite recently 
the stereotype lamentations called forth by Luther’s supposed 
obstinacy in defeating the “noble and wise project of the 
Landgrave,” have been again repeated, with distressing inac- 
curacy in “The Life of Luther, &c., by Arch-Deacon Hare.”* 
The vital question to be discussed at Marburg, was: Shall 
we recognize the Swiss as “brethren?” The complicated 
' political and religious affairs of the day, extorted an answer 
in the negative. But on what grounds could Luther and his 
associates justify a course apparently so uncharitable ? Here 
they were embarrassed; the injunction of secrecy had not 
been removed—honor and duty compelled them to be silent. 
And yet even the gentle Melanchthon, who is usually spared 
when modern writers denounce Luther’s conduct at Marburg, 


* To the very valuable statement in the “Missionary” of January 14, 
1858, by our learned friend, Dr. Lintner, of Schoharie, N. Y., which call- 
ed our attention to this publication, we shall have occasion to advert in 
a succeeding article. 
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positively declared that he would rather be beaten to death 
than contract the stain of an alliance with the Zwinglians. 
Such extraordinary language on the part of intelligent, noble- 
minded and devout men like Luther and Melanchthon, such 
eonduct, deliberately maintained with a good conscience, in 
God’s own presence, on the part of men to whom he had 
granted an unusual measure of knowledge, faith and love, 
should have taught their judges of a later day, that wise and 
hallowed motives were doubtless the source of all. Their real 
difficulty is now apparent. If they formally recognized 
Zwingli and the Swiss as “brethren,” they could scarcely ob- 
ject with propriety to an alliance with them for the defence 
of their common faith. But the ties which the Swiss had 
already formed, would involve the necessity, on the part of 
Luther’s friend, the elector John, of recognizing as additional 
allies, several anti-papal, anti-imperial Catholic parties, as 
Venice and France, who were not trustworthy auxiliaries in 
Luther’s warfare with “spiritual wickedness in high places” 
(Eph. 6: 12). Now such an alliance would virtually amount 
to a secular rebellion against the emperor, the legal head of 
the empire, and the Gospel would become merely the cloak 
for a civil war, designed to gratify the hatred of the foreign 
enemies of the German Empire. (Lindner: Kgesch. II. 76, 
78. Anm.) As patriots and Christians, Luther and Melanch- 
thon recoiled from such a “brotherhood.” Even the bigoted 
Jesuit, Maimbourg, confesses in his History of Lutheranism, 
that Luther declared to John: “The interests of religion 
ought to be defended, not by arms, but by arguments, Chris- 
tian patience, and above all, by strong confidence in God.” 
(Cyprian, p. 61). Ranke refers (III. 143) to the defeat of 
Philip’s “political design” which he had in view, when he 
appointed this colloquium ; but as an illustration of the state- 
ments here given, we quote from his more accessible work, 
the English translation of his “History of the Popes, &c.,” 
where the connection of the whole may be found. Referring 
to a later period, when Philip and his ally, the popish king 
of France, (from whom the supplies of money came), restored 
the Duke of Wurtemberg, Ranke says: “Very singular was 
the combination resulting from the alliance, &c. Francis I. 
was then on terms of the best understanding with the Protes- 
tants, and now becoming so closely connected with the pope, 
he, toa certain degree, linked together the Protestants and 
the pope in one system. — — Who could have surmised it ? 
At the moment the pope and the Protestants were pursuing 
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each other with the most implacable hatred, whilst they were 
waging a spiritual war against each other that filled the world 
with discord, they were on the other hand bound together by 
the like political interests.” (pp. 50, 51). 

Governed by a holy fear of such “entangling alliances,” 
which were even more foul and dangerous than any against 
which our own Washington has so solemnly warned us, Lu- 
ther and Melanchthon were bound in conscience to stifle, as 
far as God was pleased to give them an opportunity, the 
germs of a European war; it would have desolated their na- 
tive country, gratified foreign papists, and yet not have ren- 
dered that aid to the Reformation which God alone could 
afford. Wher they reached Marburg, they gladly dispensed 
with the consideration of the political questions of the day, 
which really constituted one of their objections to the Swiss 
alliance, and acceded to the proposition that, as theologians, 
they should diseuss theological subjects.* It is well known 
that a doctrinal agreement could not be effected. Of this 
result Luther had been previously aware; he could not re- 
eede from the dectrines of God’s Word, and Zwingli with- 
held the concessions which were expected from him. Several 
of the contemporaries furnished narratives of the Marburg 
Collequium ; unfortunately, no regular minutes of the pro- 
ceedings were taken on the spot, as Brentz, who was present, 
afterwards incidentally mentioned in a letter which is still 
preserved. The narratives that were published, were written 
from memory, as he remarks (‘“‘custode memoria.’’) From 
these imperfect statements, later authors have derived the 
information which is contained in the current church-histori- 
cal works.t Kahnis, who relates the principal events (Abendm. 


* The details of the Colloquium, as far as they refer to the celebrated 
Articles, usually, but erroneously, supposed to constitute very nearly the 
substance of the later and still more important Articles of the Augsburg 
Confession, we propose to reserve for a succeeding number of the Evan- 
gelical Review. We shall there, without again referring to the personal 
affairs of the Reformers, endeavor to give a succinct account of the mode 
in which that Confession was prepared, under the auspices of John the 
Constant, who was officially responsible for it. 


+ We do not, of course, quote from Merle D’Aubigne’s romantic “His- 
tory of the Reformation,” asan authority. Independently of other cir- 
cumstances, his anxiety to produce a dramatic effect, has, as it is well 
known, neutralized its value, to a considerable extent, as an historical 
work. That author's transition from a sincere admiration of Luther and 
his principles, to sentiments which are almost unkind to the Lutheran 
Church, seems to have commenced before he completed the fourth vol- 
ume. Towards the end of Book XIII, he furnishes a very curious ac- 
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874) assigns a high value to the account which Sculictas 
(Reformed) gives of the discussions, while he exhibits Ebrard’s 
account as unreliable, being derived chiefly from the narra- 
tive of Collin, who accompanied Zwingli to Marburg. It 
appears that this narrative is unintelligible in many places, 
and that it abounds in one-sided and unfair statements. One 
of the most interesting, impartial and satisfactory narratives, 
we find in Rudelbach’s “Reformation, Luth. u. Un. p. 345— 
863. He appears to have had access to the most important 
documents which are known to refer to the subject. Ranke’s 


count of the Marburg Colloquium, as we might, indeed, expect, after 

erceiving that his authorities are almost exclusively the writings of 
Awingli, and of those who were identified with the Zwinglian party. 
Even his biased eye, however, sees the “numerous secret conversations 
of Philip and Zwingli, with a view to the confederation of Switzerland 
and Germany,” and he makes the remarkable confession, that “the Sax- 
ons were not less opposed to Zwingli’s ‘politics, than to his theology.” 
Zwingli passed through Strasburg, with the magistrates of which city he 
had an interview on the subject of a more perfect organization of the 
confederacy. On his arrival at Marburg, the discussions commenced. 
By culling from Zwingli’s letters, and elsewhere collecting words used at 
other times and in other places, D’Aubigne has constructed several dia- 
logues, which he gravely presents as actual occurrences. The Lutheran 
interlocutors usually produce feeble arguments—sharp and direct words 
are assigned to Zwingli, and the whole theatrical atmosphere in which 
the scene is involved, is simply ridiculous. Thus, when Zwingli em- 
ployed that well known rude expression in speaking to Luther: “This 
passage (John, ch. 6) breaks your neck,” and when Luther very justly 
rebuked him for introducing language which he had learned during his 
camp-life, D’Aubigne represents Luther as comporting himself much 
like an angry, tale-bearing school-boy. Indeed, “emotions,” “tears,” &c. 
are very liberally distributed by the historian among his actors ; he even 
converts anger into grief, and translates his own quotation: “indignissi- 
me affecti sunt,” or gives its substance somewhat after the following 
manner: “their (the Swiss) hearts were ready to burst, &c.” Adopting 
Hospinian’s monstrous tale, that Philip became a convert to Zwingli’s 
doctrine, and gravely inferring from a casual word of Zwingli, that Phil- 
ip had beheld the firmness of Luther with indignation, he forgets to in- 
form his reader that all these representations are diametrically a 
to the facts (Frick’s Seckendorf, p. 977). Nevertheless, he regards it as 
a favorable circumstance that neither Luther nor Zwingli yielded, and 
thinks that great advantages resulted from the Colloquium. He can 
forgive Luther’s “want of brotherly fecling, and his intolerance, in view 
of his essential qualities,” for “in God’s work,” which he compares to a 
drama, “there are different parts.” He announces it as his opinihn, in 
conclusion, that “Luther assumed the air of a conqueror, but Zwingli 
was so in reality.” It is to be regretted that this work, which, we be- 
lieve, is little esteemed in Europe, should have acquired such unbounded 
popularity in the United States. It is neither fiction nor history, but a 
somewhat sprightly religious tale, written by a Frenchman who gathered 
such materials as would, with a little superficial inquiry, and some effort 
of the fancy, furnish an entertaining book, 
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account (III. 138—143) is less full, but also deeply interest- 
ing. The details of the discussions, which alone would fur- 
nish matter for a long article, as they ocenpied three days 
(Oct. 1—3, 1529), we cannot here introduce. Melanchthon 
furnished two narratives, one for the elector John, and anoth- 
er for Duke Henry of Saxony. In the latter (Altenb. ed. 
of Luther’s works, IV. 561), he remarks that after he had 
himself held a long discussion with Zwingli on Original Sin, 
the latter had consented to recede from his published state- 
ments. In the same volume (p. 757) Luther’s own account 
is given, as it was introduced by him during the delivery of 
a course of sermons on the first chapter of Deuteronomy, 
commenced at Wittenberg, and resumed after his return from 
Marburg. ‘On the subject of original sin,” he says, “we 
could not agree.” Formally, an outward agreement was ef- 
fected, but Luther saw with pain that it was only outward 
and formal. He adds that he had declined to form a “broth- 
erhood” with Zwingli and his associates, that his refusal 
might possibly be misinterpreted, but that such a brotherhood 
under these circumstances, seemed to him to be equivalent to 
a denial of the faith. He prays that God may enlighten 
them, and concludes by saying that they had parted in amity, 
that he would gladly render them any office of love, and that 
he hoped that a brotherly spirit would yet prevail. He ex- 
presses similar sentiments of charity in the recital which he 
gives in a letter to Jacob Probst (de Wette IV. 26, Latin, 
and Altenb. ed. IV. 801, Germ.). Several other letters re- 
ferring to the Colloquium, are collected by de Wette, II. 
508, Xe. 

The disputants happily preserved their temper; all were 
governed by a strong desire for peace. Luther, who regard- 
ed harmony in important doctrinal principles, as an indispen- 
sable condition of union, proposed that the parties should 
respectively state their views of the principal doctrines of 
the Christian faith ; to this course Zwingli decidedly objected. 
Luther’s firmness prevailed. The doctrines of the Divinity 
of Christ, Original Sin, &c., were considered, and on these 
Zwingli and his friends assented to the Lutheran views, which 
have since been adopted by all evangelical Christians. But 
on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, an agreement could 
not be effected. It constituted the central point in Luther’s 
doctrinal system ; he was conscious that God had mercifully 
imparted rich treasures of truth to his soul, and assigned a 
great work to him; he could not betray Gospel truth for the 
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sake of an apparent or external union, which, originating in 
unfaithfulness to his Redeemer, never could enjoy the bless- 
ing of God. He was sorely distressed. Ardently as he de- 
sired union, a genuine union, founded on unity in the faith, 
he felt that Zwingli’s whole spirit and character differed wide- 
ly from his own, and he uttered the words which have since 
been so often misunderstood: “Ihr habt einen andern Geist 
denn wir, (Vos habetis alium spiritum, quam nos, de Wette, 
1V. 28)— You have a different spirit from ours !”’—Was it 
not true? Did not Zwingli contemplate doctrinal truth from 
anentirely different point of view? Was he not actuated, 
in this whole effort to secure a union, as well by political as 
by religious considerations? Had he not been willing to re- 
tract or modify his views on the subject of Original Sin for 
expediency’s sake, without being convinced, as Luther well 
perceived? And did he not thus commit an act of dishones- 
ty, of which Luther could not have been guilty? His loose 
notions of human depravity, although temporarily veiled, all 
reappeared the next year in his Confession of Faith which 
he sent to the Diet of Augsburg, when the hope of uniting 
with Luther’s friends had passed away. This temporizing 
policy, which taught him to express his doctrines according 
to the exigences of the times, ina cautious manner, “to 
throw the Gospel-net prudently,’’ and to hope for the arrival 
of a more propitious season, when it would be safe to dis- 
pense with equivocating measures, and “to cut to the quick,” 
he even avowed in a letter to Somius.* All these features 
in his character were unpleasant to Luther, and his pertina- 
cious rejection of the doctrine of the Savior’s sacramental 
presence in the Eucharist, wrung these words from the bleed- 
ing heart of Luther. At length it was proposed to unite on 
those points at least, on which the parties seemed to concur. 
Luther was commissioned to prepare articles of agreement; 
these were proposed, fifteen in number, and with one excep- 
tion, they were unanimously adopted. Luther gave his hand 
to Zwingli before they parted,—‘“‘we gave him the right hand 
of peace and love’”—and both pledged themselves to avoid 
thereafter all harsh language in their writings. To Luther’s 


* Zwinglii epist. ad Somium (Epistol. lib. ITV. pag. 172, b): Scio, Te 
non Jatere, in Coena Domini nonnisi Sacramento corporis et sanguinis 
Christi cibari, qui jam dudum spiritualiter cibati et saturi fuerint. Sed, 
ut dixi, mitius et cautius, quedam fuerunt proponenda, et evangelii rete 
prudenter jaciendum, quo majorem pradam referatis. Dabitur aliquan- 
do ad vivum resecandi omnia opportunitas.” (Rudelbach, 1. ¢. 363, note.) 
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letter to Agricola, stating these particulars, Melanchthon 
adds the following postscript: ‘They earnestly desired to be 
styled brethren by us. Observe their folly; while they con- 
demn us, they desire us to consider them as our brethren. 
We were unwilling to assent to such a thing, &c.”’ (de Wette 
III. 514). The Marburg Articles themselves, we propose to 
present in another article. 

From Marburg Luther hastened to Schleiz, where he met 
John and the margrave George of Brandenburg. He con- 
vinced both that unity in the faith was essential to the vigor- 
ous action of any alliance which they proposed to form for 
the defence of re > Seman and that the blessing of God was of 
infinitely more value than any alliance with popish powers. 
The Marburg articles were recognized by them as a state- 
ment of doctrine to which they “would rigidly adhere, and 
these constitute the basis of the Seventeen Articles, adopted 
at the Swabach Convention of October 16, 1529. 

We have now sketchod a portion of the history of John’s 
eventful reign. Although we seem to have permitted him to 
recede from our view, and to have given undue prominence 
to subordinate personages, the continuation of the narrative 
will show that Philip’s movements, Zwingli’s position, and 
the whole train of events which resulted in the composition 


of the Augsburg Confession, were reo 5 influenced by 


the course which John adopted. Philip could not have cher- 
ished his ambitious projects, much less have labored to execute 
them, unless John had conscientiously adhered to his eyan- 
gelical and anti-popish doctrines; Zwingli would have occu- 
piéd a position for which he was not adapted, if John had 
not resolutely declined to ally himself withthe Swiss, whose 
doctrines seemed to him to be incompatible with his own holy 
faith. If another had occupied his important political posi- 
tion, even his wise, but less resolute brother, Frederic, for 
instance, then events might have assumed a shape so differ- 
ent, that the Marburg Colloquium, the Schwabach conven- 
tion, the diets of Spires, and the diet of Augsburg would 
possess no interest for Lutherans; the Augsburg Confession, 
which is the converging point of all these events, and which 
became the model of every later evangelical confession, might 
still be unwritten. But these events teach that the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth ! 

In the next article we propose to resume the subject, and 
more distinctly exhibit John as a Protestant believer. We 
shall also endeavor to indicate the remarkable manner in 
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which Providence so guided the events to which we have 
already referred, that their combined influence ultimately 
furnished the Church with the Augsburg Confession—a creed, 
designed, in opposition to all the errors of the day, to state 
distinctly and emphatically the pure doctrines of God’s holy 
Word. 


ARTICLE IV. 
CHRIST PREACHING TO THE SPIRITS IN PRISON. 


“For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that 
he might bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh, but quick- 
ened by the Spirit: by which also he went and preached unto the 
spirits in prison; which sometime were disobedient, when once the 
long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was 
preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls were saved.”—1 Prrer 3: 
18—21. 


This passage of Scripture has always awakened in the 
mind of the Biblical Student, a deep interest, and has elicited 
various expositions. ‘The interpretation which is generally 
adopted, and which seems most natural, is, that Christ by his 
Spirit, through the ministrations of Noah, proclaimed the 
message of salvation years ago, to the disobedient of that 
generation, whose disembodied spirits were then, in the days 
of the Apostle, confined in the prison of hell, suffering the 
just retribution of their continued and inflexible impenitence. 

In opposition, however, to this interpretation, the dogma 
has been advanced that Christ, after his crucifixion, while his 
body yet lay in the tomb, went in spirit to the abode of the 
departed, and preached the Gospel to those who were held in 
punishment; “that as he revealed here on earth the will of 
God, unto the sons of men, and propounded himself as the 
object of their faith to the end, that whosoever believed in 
him should never die; so after death he showed himself unto 
the souls departed, that whosoever of them would yet accept 
of him, should pass from death unto life;’’ the Antediluvians 
being specially designated in the text, in consequence of the 
multitudes who at that period partook in that terrible destruc- 
tion. 
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But let us examine the passage in detail, not for the pur- 
pose of advancing any new theory on the disputed question, but 
to present what we regard as the true meaning of the lan- 
guage employed by the Apostle. 

The first expression that claims our attention is the fwo- 
noundeis 88 74 xvevart. We prefer rendering the phrase quick- 
ened in the Spirit. The words flesh and spirit are found in 
the original without any preposition, and are obviously em- 
ployed as antithetic, the one being used in reference to his 
human nature, his incarnation, and the other in reference to 
some higher influence, his Divine nature, over which death 
could have no power. The word fwono:nG«is is defined to make 
alive, to endue with life, to re-animate, and is not employed, 
as is sometimes contended, in the sense of keeping alive or 
maintaining alive. The word occurs repeatedly in the New 
Testament. In 1 Tim. 6: 13, ruv Ocod rov Cwomoroiros it refers 
to God who giveth life to all his creatures. In John 5: 21 
rovs vexpovs xai Cwonoed, it has reference to recalling the dead 
to life. In John 6: 63 ro aveiud tore rd {won it refers to 
the life-giving power spiritually of the Holy Ghost, or of the 
doctrines of the Gospel. The meaning of the expression 
before us evidently is, giving life and raising from the dead. 
The Apostle presents to the mind Christ as he suffered and 
died in the flesh, then as he lay in the tomb, and subsequent- 
ly his victory over the death, his resurrection from the grave, 
which is the great sealing fact of the Gospel. “If Christ be 
not raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins: then 
they also which have fallen asleep in Christ, have perished.” 
Tw nvevpare has by different critics been referred to Christ’s 
own soul, to the Holy Spirit, and to Christ’s Divine nature. 
We think it certainly cannot refer to his own soul, because in 
the former clause of the passage, allusion is made to his hu- 
man nature, including, of course, all that concerned him asa 
man, body and soul. His human nature could exert no influ- 
ence, as such, in raising him fromthe dead, any more than 
another human soul. Nor is there reason, either from the 
text or the context, for introducing in this connexion, as the 
agent in raising the body of Christ, the third person of the 
glorious Trinity, for the work of raising the dead is not as- 
signed in the word of God to thisagency. His province is to 
enlighten, convert and sanctify the soul. The reference then 
is, doubtless, to his own Divine nature, his exalted, eternal 
spiritual nature, in contradistinction from his human nature. 


Vou. X, No. 87. 9 
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The idea is that he was preserved alive, when his body died 
not with regard to his soul, but that he possessed some su- 
—— agency or power, which reanimated or quickened 

im when dead. This interpretation is in accordance with 
similar expressions in the sacred record. Paul, in Rom. 1: 
8, 4, says: “Concerning his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
was made of the seed of David, aecording to the flesh,” i. e. 
his human nature; “and declared to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the spirit of holiness,” i. e. his Divine 
nature, ‘‘by the resurrection from the dead.” So also Christ 
speaks concerning himself, in John 10: 17, 18, “I lay down 
my life, that I might take it again. No man taketh it from 
me, bnt I lay it down of myself, I have power to lay it down 
and I have power to take it again.” In Heb. 9: 14, wealso 
read, that Christ offered himself for as through the eternal 
Spirit. The exposition then, of this phrase is, that Christ, 
as a human being, was put to death; with regard to the eter- 
nal essence of his own Divine nature, here designated spirit, 
he was restored to life. Although as a man he died, as the 
Son of God he was reanimated in his own Divine Spirit, and 
exalted to heaven, “to be the Head over all things to the 
Church.” Ev 4, the Divine nature of the Son of God, that, 
by which he was reanimated after he had suffered death. 
The thought which Peter seems anxious to convey, is that 
the same spirit which was the instrument of his restoration to 
life, was that by which “he went and preached unto the spir- 
its in prison.” 

The word ¢vaaxy, translated in the text prison, means pro- 
perly, watch, guard; then the place where watch is kept, 
custody, prison; alsoasa haunt of demons, a cage of un- 
clean birds. Vide Rev. 18:2; Matt. 5: 28; Rev. 20:7; 
2 Cor. 6: 5; Heb. 11: 36. The reference here, without any 
doubt, is to confinement in the invisible world; the simple 
idea is that of persons bound fast, as it were, in a prison, a 
bottomless pit, the haunt of demons anda cage of the souls 
of wicked men. In opposition to this, we once heard a Di- 
vine of some eminence in the church, zealously maintain that 
the Apostle referred to the Roman soldiery on guard at” the 
time of the crucifixion, to whom the Savior preached in his 
Spirit, while his body lay in the tomb. There is, however, 
nothing in the text to warrant this interpretation, which is al- 
together fanciful, 

The phrase zopevdecs exnpvsev, rendered in the English ver- 
sion, he went and preached, has occasioned some difference 


, 
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of opinion. It is supposed to favor the interpretation that 
Christ, after his crucifixion, preached to the departed spirits, 
who were then confined in the prison of ctasaall Goapele But 
the language is not at all unnatural. Similar expressions are 
frequently found in the Scriptures. They occur in classic 
writers. They are often employed at the present day. The 
literal meaning is having gone he preached. The sense re- 
quires no special emphasis. The expression is pleonastic, and 
could easily be translated, he preached. In Gen. 11: 5, we 
read, “The Lord came down to see the city and the tower.” 
In Ex. 19: 20, “The Lord came down upon Mount Sinai.” 
In Num. 11: 25, “The Lord came down in a cloud.” In our 
addresses to the mercy seat, we often ask the Spirit, who is 
everywhere present, tv descend, to come down, to draw near 
and bless us. To the Ephesians (2: 17), who had never seen 
Christ in the flesh, Paul says that He “came and preached 
peace to them when” when they “were afar off,” and to them 
that were nigh. -Our Lerd did not, however, personally de- 
clare the Gospel to them. He préached only by the Apos- 
tles. If Christ, then, is said by Paul to go and do what he 
did by the Apostles, with equal propriety may Peter speak of 
what He, who afterwards became incarnate, accomplished 
through the instrumentality of his faithful prophet, Noah. 
God spake by the prophets, the apostles, | holy men of 
old, and in a similar manner, now speaks to us the words of 
eternal life. It is, therefore, perfectly consistent that the 
sacred record should say that the Redeemer, the Lord of 
glory, whose proper habitation is heaven, even before his in- 
carnation by his Spirit, went and preached unto the impeni- 
tent. No proof can be obtained from these words to indicate 
that he went, and in his own person, preached to the spirits 
in Sheol or heli. The Son of God had an existence long be- 
fore Noah. He existed in the beginning, before the world 
was. He was the spiritual rock in the wilderness, from which 
the godly among the tribes drank. Ilis Spirit was in the 
prophets of old (Peter 1:10). It was, therefore, altogether 
in keeping with the idea of the Apostle, to refer to Christ, 
the crucified and risen Redeemer, as having preached the 
Gospel in the time of God’s long suffering, to those rebellious 
and obstinate spirits that are now confined in punishment for 
their persistent disobedience. 

The word avciuari clearly refers to the disembodied spirits now 
in prison. Peter knew that there were spirits, at the time he 
wrote, in prison, suffering for transgression against God, and 
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that to these identical spirits, when in the flesh, the message 
of salvation had been announced by the Son of God, through 
his righteous servant. The next verse explicitly declares 
that the spirits were those “‘who sometime were disobedient.” 
There is no intimation given in the text, of a cessation of 
their rebellion at the time of the Apostle’s speaking. He 
desigaates them as they were, when he penned his Epistle, a 
former race of men, distinguished for their perverse disobe- 
dience, and furnishing a striking illustration of the forbear- 
ance of God, under great provocation. The sense then is, 
that the will of God was made known to the inhabitants of 
the antediluvian world, who are now in the prison of the lost, 
where their worm dieth not and their fire is not quenched. 
God called them to repentance by the preaching of Noah, 
during the building of the ark. He waited on them one hun- 
dred and twenty years, but they continued in a state of incor- 
rigible opposition, they resisted the earnest efforts made for 
their salvation, until a retributive justice overtook them, and 
they perished irrecoverably. 

But the difficulty has been suggested, why is this digres- 
sion respecting the deluge, if there be no reference to a mis- 
sion of the Redeemer to the imprisoned spirits? To this we 
we reply that Peter’s thoughts naturally turned to that most 
remarkable period in the history of the world, as a forcible 
exemplification of the position and danger of men at the time 
of his own preaching. They had revolted from God, just as 
the antediluvians had done. They too, were exposed to God’s 
vindictive justice. A way of deliverance had been oes 
a plan of escape adopted, of which the ark built by Noah was 
atype. The same Spirit which had preached to the wicked 
and guilty generation in the days of Noah, was preaching in 
the days of the Apostles. If they, however, continued in 
their impenitent course, the same result awaited them. Two 
things, although distant in time, were closely associated to- 
gether in Peter’s mind. The flood of water reminded him of 
the flood of fire by which the world’s final ruin is to be effec- 
ted. “The end was at hand,” and while Christians should 
not be reluctant to suffer for their Master, in imitation of his 
example, the impenitent, on the cther hand, should hasten for 
safety ; for the Spirit, while it might, through the long-suffer- 
ing and forbearance of God, bear long with them, yet as 
then, so now, it would not always strive, and swift vengeance 
would be executed upon the ungodly, just as in the days of 
Noah. 
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We ask again, if Christ did, as is by some maintained, af- 
ter his crucifixion, preach the glad tidings of redemption to 
those who were in hell, why is there no allusion to this Di- 
vine mission by the other sacred writers? This is the only 
passage in the Bible claimed by the advocates of the dogma. 
There is no parallel text, no other testimony, direct or indi- 
rect, adduced as teaching the doctrine. Paul in 1 Tim. 3: 
16, details with great minuteness, the mystery of godliness 
and its results, but he introduces no reference to a mission of 
the Savior to the abode of departed spirits. “God was man- 
ifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed in the world, received 
up into glory.” A work so extraordinary, if assumed, would 
certainly not have been passed over in silence by the other 
writers of the New Testament. The sentiment which the 
Apostle here clearly teaches, by the inspiration of the Spirit, 
is that the antediluvians were exceedingly sinful, their crimes 
were of a most heinous character. In his second Epistle 
(2: 4, 5) he classes them among the “angels that sinned,” 
whom “God spared not,” but “cast down to hell, and deliy- 
ered unto chains of darkness to be reserved unto judgment.” 
He connects them with the Sodomites and the inhabitants of 
Gomorrah, and calls them ungodly. In a subsequent verse, 
he remarks that “the Lord knoweth how to reserve the unjust 
unto the day of judgment to be punished.” All the repre- 
sentations of the Bible lead us to suppose that the eternal 
destiny of the soul after death, is forever fixed; if a man 
dies in an impenitent state, unreconciled to God, the offers 
of mercy will never be extended to him. The Gospel will 
never be preached to the lost. As the tree falleth, so it lies. 
The sentence has been irrevocably pronounced, ‘Ile that is 
unjust, let him be unjust still: and he that is filthy, let him 
be filthy still: and he that is righteous, let him be righteous 
still: and he that is holy, let him begholy still.” 

The argument of the Apstle, in the passage, then is, that 
Christians should not be discouraged in their Christian course 
by the trials and sufferings which they were called to encoun- 
ter in consequence of their attachment to the principles of 
the Gospel. It was their duty to exercise patience and Jong- 
suffering. It was better, if the will of God be so, that they 
suffer for well doing than for evil doing ; that no permanent 
evil could happen them, on account of their trials and suffer- 
ings. In illustration of this fact he cites the sufferings of 
Christ, who suffered though he was innocent, the just for the 
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unjust, that he might bring us to God, being put to death in 
the flesh, though he had done no wrong, that he might bring 
us to God. The point, in reference to which he would espe- 
cially remind them, was that, in this case, the sufferer ulti- 
mately sustained no injury, in regard to his great work, from 
the trials which he experienced. Though he endured the 
most exeruciating sufferings, even the ignominious death of 
the cross, yet he was quickened in the Spirit ; by which same 
Spirit he once, in an age of great wickedness, for a long pe- 
riod, even one hundred and twenty years, during the time 
the ark was in process of preparation, preached in the per- 
son of his representative, to those unhappy individuals, per- 
verse offenders, who were finally destroyed, and are now con- 
fined in the bondage of an everlasting prison. The salvation 
of those eight persons, mentioned in the text, was the result 
of Divine grace, which is now exhibited in our deliverance 
from the greater wrath to come, threatened upon the finally 
impenitent. We should exercise patience when opposed in 
our efforts to serve God and to do good. As Christ ultimate- 
ly triumphed, so shall we, in like manner, be victorious over 
all our foes, and may hope to triumph in heaven with our 
once crucified and buried, but noW risen and exalted Re- 
deemer. 





ARTICLE V. 


Mormonism the great Crater for the Fanaticism of all ages ; 
the most stupendous fraud of the nineteenth century. Its 
origin, progress, present condition, and its future pros- 
pects. The duty of the Church in reference to it. 

1. The Book of Mormon, an account written by the hand of 
Mormoni upon plates taken from the Plates of Nephi. 
Translated by Joseph Smith, Jun. Third European Edi- 
tion Stereotyped. Liverpool: Published by F. D. Rich- 
ards, 15 Wiston Street. London: Sold at the Latter 
Day Saints’ Book Depot, No. 35 Jewin Street, and by all 
Booksellers. —1852. 

2. Lieut. J. W. Gunnison’s History of the Mormons after 
a two years residence as a Government Officer in Utah. 
Philadelphia.—1854. 

3. Utah and the Mormons. By Benjamin Ferris, late Sec- 
retary of Utah Territory. 
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4. Mormonism—its leaders and designs. By John Iyde, 
Jun., formerly a resident of Salt Lake City, and an Elder 
in the Church of Latter Day Saints.—1856. 


By Rev. R. Weiser, President of Central College of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa. 


When Mormonism first presented itself to the Americar 
people, in 1830, it was regarded by all intelligent men as one 
of the many fanciful religious vagaries that have sprung from 
the overheated brain of some one of the many theological 
madcaps that figured so plentifully about that time in West- 
ern New York. When the Golden Bible was first announced, 
and when the name of Joe Smith, of Palmyra, was associated 
with it, it was considered too ridiculous for serious refutation. 
The Book of Mormon itself, laying no claim whatever to a 
Divine origin, and bearing on every page the most incontes- 
table evidences of human imperfection, in its gross historical, 
chronological, and theological errors, no serious mind could 
ever conceive how even the most ignorant and deluded fanat- 
ic could ever look upon as an inspired volume! But alas! 
for the vagaries and contortions of the human mind. The 
Book of Mormon is now regarded as an inspired Book, by 
perhaps not far from half a million of, (we dare not say ra- 
tional and intelligent) but immortal and accountable human 
beings. It has been published by tens of thousands, in dif- 
ferent languages and different countries. Such a Book, and 
the wild and fearful fanaticism it has produced and fostered, 
may well,claim the attention, and elicit the earnest thought- 
fulness of all intelligent Christians. It is one of those great 
moral and intellectual problems, that have not yet been solved. 
Its history will be an episode in the history of the Church, 
tragic and farcical indeed, in detail, but nevertheless highly 
dramatic as a whole. 

Mormonism may be looked upon as fanaticism regular! 
organized, fully ranked, filed disciplined, and equipped. 
It has, therefore, as an element of great evil, great advan- 
tages over all preceding forms of fanaticism. The fanaticism 
of the earliest ages of Christianity was lame, and loose, and 
disjointed, when compared to it The fanaticism of the dark 
ages was unorganized, and therefore weak and impotent. 
The fanaticism of the pillar saints and the hermits, was alto- 
gether spiritual and intellectual; it was isolated and stood by 
itself, and each poor hermit carried his peculiar form of fa- 
naticism with him to the grave, and there it ended. The fa- 
naticism of the Crusaders was rather a military than a reli- 
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gious outburst, and lost its life on the well-fought battle-ficlds 
of the Holy Land. The wild and fearful fanaticism of Ger- 
many in the sixteenth century, had its origin in the bosom of 
the Romish Church, and may very properly be called the fa- 
naticism of the stomach, for it was a “Pumultus Rustico- 
rum,” arising up of the laboring classes. The Romanists 
have pe these fanatical outbursts in Germany to the 
influence of Lutheranism. But this is false. Lutheranism 
has never produced fanaticism, and it never will; it always 
has been, and is now, the stern and uncompromising enemy 
of fanaticism. When Luther, in 1517, published his famous 
ninety-five theses, for some five or six years the heart of 
Germany was stirred to its very core. Men who before 
scarcely knew that they were men, began to act, and to think 
for themselves. This was the time of upheaving and over- 
turning; all the old landmarks were demolished ; there was 
a new creation in the mind of Germany. Between the peri- 
ods, when the Romish Church lost her influence over the 
public mind, and until the Protestant religion had fully ac- 
‘ quired the ascendancy, there wasa kind of ecclesiastical 
hiatus—a frightful moral chasm. The Reformation never 
could have been brought about, without producing such a 
moral and intellectual fissure. Nicholas Hausman, a most 
holy and godly man, concerning whom Luther says, “What 
we preach, he lives,”’ was the first Lutheran pastor who was 
estered with fanatics. Nicholas Storch, Thomas Miinzer, 
Mark Stubner, and Markus Thomas, were all members of his 
church at Zwickau. These men, like the Mormons, supposed 
themselves inspired from above. When Luther heard of this 
outbreak of fanaticism, he said: “I always expected that 
Satan would send us this plague.” Poor Cellarius, one of the 
Divines at Wittenberg, along with the unstable Carlstadt, 
caught the infection. © 
While Luther was a prisoner at Wartburg, through the 
influence of Carlstadt and Cellarius, fanaticism spread through 
all Wittenberg liks wildfire. The Bible was thrust aside, and 
all sought aid from above. He returned to Wittenberg after 
an absence of nearly one year, on the 7th of March, 1522, 
and immediately set to work on the fanatical prophets. This 
was perhaps the turning point—the great crisis in the Refor- 
mation—had not Luther been firm in his opposition to a wild 
and miserable fanaticism, the work of the Reformation would 
have been blasted, even in the bud. But thank God, he took 
a stand against it, and good sound sense and reason preyailed. 
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Cellarius and Stubner challenged Luther to meet them in de- 
bate—he met them. When the fanatics found they could do 
nothing with the Refermer, they shouted out loudly, “Zhe 
spirit, the spirit!” Luther replied by hurling one of those 
withering thunderbolts of sarcasm at them: “J will break 
the snout of your sptrit.” Luther in this, as in every other 
conflict, triumphed, and the church was safe. In 1525 Lu- 
ther published his address against the “Celestial Prophets.” 
The same year he published an “Address to the people at 
Antorf, to guard against the influence of the fanaticism that 
was everywhere raging around.” This latter address would 
be as good a refutation of Mormonism, as could be produced. 
Look at his withering denunciation of the leaders of those 
poor deluded souls; he says, “May God have mercy i and 
again may God have mercy upon those accursed false pro- 
phets who lead those poor and ignorant wretches into such 
destructive errors, they will destroy soul and body! For be 
ye well assured that he who dies in this war, will die a traitor 
to his God and country. Yes, they will perish as traitors, 
robbers, murderers and blasphemers. Those leaders are not 
our brethren, but wicked devils.” But the poor miserable 
fanatics would not listen to Luther—they met the army of 
Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, at Miilhausen, May 15, 1525. 
At their head was Thomas Miinzer, who looked to God for 
help; until, according to Dr. Sartorius, more than five thou- 
sand poor deluded wretches lay dead on the battle-field! So 
we fear it will be with the Mormons. When Miinzer was 
executed, fanaticism had no head, and died. But Mormon- 
ism is like the monster of heathen mythology; if you cut off 
one head, another immediately springs from the trunk. 

The Book of Mormon does not teach many of the errors 
of their system, hence they resort to other sources for confir- 
mation of their doctrines. They have creeds and confessions 
in abundance; the following are considered their symbolical 
books, viz: 1. The Bible. 2. The Book of Mormon. 3. 
The Doctrines and Covenants. 4. The Voice of Warning. 
5. The Gospel Reflector. 6. The Times and Seasons. 7. 
The Millennial Star. 8. The Writings of Joseph Smith the 
Seer. 9. The Writings of Parley P. Pratt. 10. The Gen- 
eral Epistles of the Presidency in Deseret. The Book of 
Mormon teaches nothing in particular, it is a poor, thought- 
less, sapless, empty thing. One can hardly summon up cou- 
rage enough to read it through. It is no book of instruction. 
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Don Quixotte teaches more morality, and Gil Blas more wis- 
dom. Its origin is this. In 1813 a Presbyterian Clergyman, 
by the name of Solomon Spaulding, who lived in Ohio, lost 
his health, and to while away his time, he wrote this book, 
and called it the “lost manuscript.” It is unique and origi- 
nal. No man, whether Christian, Mohammedan, or heathen, 
would accuse him of plagiarism. It has no merits whatever. 
The following are its contents: 1. The first Book of Nephi. 
2. The second Book of Nephi. 3. The Book of Jacob. 4. 
The Book of Enos. 5. The Book of Jarom. 6. The words 
of Mormon. 7. The Book of Mosiah. 8. The Book of 
Alma. 9. The Book of Helaman. 10. The Book of Nephi, 
the son of Nephi. 11. The Book of Mormon. 12. The 
Book of Esther. 13. The Book of Moroni. 14. The sec- 
ond epistle of Mormon to his son Moroni. This is the Book 
of Mormon. Mr. Spaulding took the manuscript to Pittsburg 
to a Mr. Lumsdon, to have it printed. There are gentlemen 
still living who saw the manuscript. Mr. Spaulding died, 
and the. manuscript was returned to his wife, who removed to 
Palmyra, New York. It fell into Joe Smith’s hands in 1819, 
no one knows how! About this time a great noise was made 
about a golden Bible that should have been found in Canada. 
This first suggested the idea to Joe Smith of getting upa 
new Bible. Joe Smith was a low, ignorant and vicious fel- 
low—he was born in 1805, of very ignorant an superstitious 
parents—he had very little education, and no piety. He was 
withal, lazy, and spent most of his time in hunting money 
and lost treasures. He had quite a reputation in this line. 
About this time there were great revivals of religion in west- 
ern New York. Joe caught the contagion, and in due time 
professed to be converted. Save the mark! There is no ev- 
idence that he was, at any time, even a decent, outwardly 
moral man. His fanaticism appears in his manner of con- 
version—he saw a vision. 

Smith had a very limited education, but he had a large 
share of low cunning and sensuality. In one of those reli- 
gious transports, so common among fanatics, he had a vision ; 
an angel appeared to him, and informed him that he was to 
be the founder of a new church; this was in 1823. But Smith 
did not, as he himself informs us, get into full possession of 
the golden plates till about 1826. The reasons for this delay 
are very obvious; the people were not yet prepared for so 
glaring an imposture. Sidney Rigdon, a Campbellite preach- 
er, a man of some considerable natural ability, acted an im- 
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portant part in this great imposture ; it was through him that 
the church of the Latter day Saints received that baptistic 
bias which has always prevailed in it. There can be no doubt 
in reference to the fact that Joe Smith and Sidney Rigdon 
had some kind of ancient plates, with curious figures inscrib- 
ed upon them. These plates were submitted for examination 
to Prof. Anthon, of New York, and pronounced by him to be 
old Indian glyphs, the remains of either the Aboriginal set- 
tlers of this country, or perhaps the records of the Northmen 
of a later period, who are known to have visited this country 
more than a thousand years ago. These plates are made of 
copper, and some of the same kind are now in the Museum 
at Cincinnati; they were taken from Indian mounds in Pike 
County, Illinois, in 1843. This is an important fact, and 
should go far in convincing the deluded dupes of Mor- 
monism that there is nothing divine in old and curious plates, 
with strange and unreadable figures upon them. 

Joe Smith and Sidney Rigdon were in possessiort of the 
golden plates and the manuscript of Spaulding for several 
years; they saw that something could be made out of these 
two curious things. The golden plates were, in themselves, 
very remarkable, both in their shape and figures, and myste-" 
rious in their origin. The manuscript of Spaulding had all 
the spice and aroma of Biblical antiquity aboutit. It had 
the genuine language of the Bible, many of its set phrases, 
and professed to give an account of the lost tribes of Israel, 
a fact taught in the Bible, and quoted largely from the Bible, 
as we see in the Book of Nephi. In this Book nearly all the 
acts and sayings of our blessed Savior are recounted. But 
we will afterwards furnish a full account of the contents of 
the Book of Mormon. We merely wish now to show the 
readers why Smith and Rigdon connected the golden plates 
with Spaulding’s manuscript. Rigdon was a great fiery revi- 
val preacher, a man of great energy and eloquence ; he could 
throw a whole community of ignorant people into convulsions, 
and Smith, though a vile sensualist, had the reputation of 
great sanctity. The thing seems to have been made out be- 
tween them; Smith was to be the Mohammed of the party, 
and Rigdon was to become the first convert to the new doc- 
trines. Orson Pratt, one of the leaders of Mormonism, who 
was shot but a short time since, for seducing another man’s 
wife in Texas, gives the following account of their Bible :— 
“These records were engraved on plates which had the ap- 
pearance of gold. Each plate was not far from seven by 
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cight inches in width and Iength, being not quite as thick a3 
common tin. They were filled on both sides with engravings 
in Egyptian characters, and bound together in a volume, like 
the leaves of a book, and fastened at one edge with three 
rings running through the whole. The volume was near six 
inches thick, a part of which was sealed. The characters of 
the unsealed part were small, and beautifully engraved. With 
the records was found a curious instrament, which was called 
the Urim and Thummim, which consisted of two transparent 
stones, clear as crystal, set in the two rims of a bow. This 
was used in ancient times, by persons called seers. It wasan 
instrument, by the use of which, they received revelations of 
things distant, or of things past or future. I need not in- 
form the intelligent reader that this whole story is one of the 
links in this chain of imposition. When the whole conspira- 
cy against common sense was fully matured by Smith and 
Rigdon, Smith began to talk about the golden plates—the 
people had been wrought into a high state of religious excite- 
ment—they were prepared for a new revelation. The golden 
Bible was talked about everywhere, all were anxious to see 
it. The poor deluded rustics besought Smith in droves to 
let them see the wonderful book. The news spread like wild- 
fire, far and near, that a new Bible was found. Everybody 
was anxious to see it; Smith and Rigdon fanned this flame. 
Some few of the more ignorant were permitted to see this 
precious treasure, but no unsanctified hands were permitted 
to touch it. Things moved on quietly for some time at Pal- 
myra. At length, in 1827, the excitement about the new 
Bible, and perhaps the great contempt of the citizens of Pal- 
myra for Joe Smith, grew into a perfect frenzy—a mob was 
collected, Joe Smith’s house was beset. So great was the 
excitement and clamor against Smith, that the civil authori- 
ties had to be called into requisition. He left for Pennsyl- 
vania, but before he left, he hid the golden plates in a barrel 
of beans on his garret. He came to Tioga County, on the 
ae gee where his Father-in-law and Sidney Rigdon 
lived. The time had now come for the translation of those 
mysterious plates into English. But alas! Joe was not able 
to write even the English language correctly. What now was 
to be done? Rigdon dare not take part in this work—he was. 
to be the first witness. In that part of the country lived a 
school-master, who was a pretty good English scholar, and 
withal, a very credulous and superstitious character. Mis 
name was Oliver Cowdry. Smith became acquainted with 
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him, and found that he was ripe for his purposes. He was 
employed as Smith’s amanuensis, and afterwards this same 
Cowdry became one of the witnesses to the verity of the 
Book of Mormon. The work was thus carried on; Smith 
stationed himself behind a screen, and looked through the 
“Urim and Thummim,” as he called his curious contrivance, 
apparently at the golden plates, but in reality at Spaulding’s 
manuscript, which he kept in his hat, so that Cowdry could 
not see the trick. This work went on during the leisure hours 
of Cowdry, for several years. According to the .dogmatic 
history of the Mormon theologians, on the 15th of May, 1829, 
John the Baptist, (whether with, or without his head, the 
Mormon Chronicles say not) appeared and laid hands on Joe 
Smith and Oliver Cowdry, and ordained them both into the 
Aaronic priesthood, and commanded them to baptize each 
other by immersion, which they accordingly did. 

The Book of Mormon was now ready for the press, but 
how was it to be printed? Smith was poor, and Cowdry had 
nothing to spare, and without money it could not be publish- 
ed. But Smith was a shrewd, wily fellow. There was an 
old man in the neighborhood, who had been originally a Qua- 
ker, but for want of stability, he had passed through the 
whole grinding apparatus of sectarianism, and had, in turn, 
been a Baptist, a Methodist,a Presbyterian, and was now 
fully prepared to become a disciple of Joe Smith. Te was 
a man of some property. Smith told him all about the gol- 
den Bible; he was charmed and delighted with the great 
discovery ; it was food for his strong imagination and his in- 
satiable credulity. He was exceedingly anxious to sce this 
great revelation, but Smith was too cunning to show it to 
him. He informed him that the ground whereon they stood 
was not holy enough, but he wrote some of the curious char- 
acters on a piece of paper, and gave that to Martin Harris, 
for that was his name. But although Harris was a confirmed 
religious fanatic, and had an immense amount of credulity, 
yet he was close in his dealings, and sharp in a bargain. 
Smith wanted money, and Iarris wanted an equivalent. He 
took the paper containing the curious characters to New 
York, and showed them to Professor Anthon, who pronounced 
the whole thing an unmitigated humbug. But what has sense 
or reason to do with fanaticism? Luther could do nothing 
with Carlstadt’s fanatical congregation at Orlamiind. When 
he attempted to teach them religion, they told him to his face 
that they had forgotten more than he ever knew. They were 
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reaily to stone him, and told him to be gone in the name of 
the Devil, and very graciously hoped that he would break his 
neck before he would reach home. This was the spirit of 
fanaticism then; it is the same now. ‘The disciples of Mun- 
cer, Stubner and Carlstadt, were the Mormons of the Refor- 
mation. But to proceed, the opinion of Professor Anthon 
only confirmed Harris that the thing was from God, and he 
accordingly furnished the funds to have the Golden Bible 
published. 

The Book of Mormon was first published in 1830. The 
following preface shows us its origin, according to the Mor- 
mon Theology: “The Book of Mormon contains the history 
of the ancient inhabitants of America, who were a branch of 
the house of Israel, of the tribe of Joseph, of whom the In- 
dians are still a remnant, but the principal nation having 
fallen in battle in the fourth or fifth century, one of their 
prophets, whose name was Mormon, saw fit to make an abridg- 
ment of their history, their prophecies and their doctrines, 
which he engraved on plates, and afterwards being slain, the 
records fell into the hands of his son Moroni, who being 
hunted by his enemies, was directed to deposit it safely in 
the earth, with a promise from God that it should be preserved, 
and should be brought to light in the latter days, by means 
of a gentile nation, who should possess the land. The deposit 
was made about the year A. D. 420, on a hill called Cumora, 
now in Ontario County, New York, where it was preserved 
in safety, until it was brought to light by no less than the 
ministry of angels, and translated by inspiration; and the 
Great Jehovah bare record of the same to chosen witnesses, 
who declare it to the world.” Thus strongly do those un- 
blushing impostors claim a divine origin for their miserable 
system. And should not intelligent Christians examine those 
high and lofty pretensions? Has not the church too long 
neglected her dutY in reference to this enormous evil ? Here 
then is the foundation of Mormonism, unquestionably the 
most stupendous religious fraud ever perpetrated in any age 
of the world. From this period, 1830, we may date the 
Church of the Latter Day Saints. The origin and progress 
of Mormonism near the middle of the nineteenth century, in 
a land of Bibles, and Sabbath Schools, and Churches; in a 
Jand where there are twenty-five thousand churches, and 
more than twenty thousand ministers, and nearly two hundred 
religious papers and periodicals, may well challenge our scru- 
tiny. And what hath Mormonism done during the twenty- 
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eight years of its existence? Must we not blush at the de- 

radation of poor fallen perverted human nature? The 
| meres papers claim no less than five hundred thousand 
converts in the world in 1858. They claim three hundred 
thousand, more or less, in the United States, and two hundred 
thousand in Europe, Asia, and the Isles of the sea. They 
have their elders now preaching in almost every land under 
the heavens. They go out with the zeal of ancient martyrs, 
to comfort the disciples of the false prophet, even at the very 
doors of the mosque, and argue with the priests of Brahma 
under the shadow of the pagoda. They are found on the 
burning sands of Australia, and amid the snows of Norway. 
Christians (by name), Jews, Mohammedans and Pagans, be- 
come converts to the Book of Mormon. In a late Mormon 
paper they claim more than two thousand members of their 
church on the Sandwich Islands, and are now publishing a 
paper there. Elder Snow, said to be the best educated man 
among them, and who was formerly a prominent lawyer in 
New York, is now sounding the Mormon trumpet in Austra- 
lia. They have preachers in Russia—in every country in 
Europe, on the Island of Malta, in Hindoostan, and in Per- 
sia. And yet some of our Divines think and say we must 
not employ the pen to write against so gross an absurdity. 


But to proceed with its ae In 1830 the first regular 


Mormon church was established at Ontario, New York, but 
Joe Smith was too well known at that place, and he could 
make little or no impression. The year following he moved 
to Kirtland, Ohio, where he met with more success. He only 
remained here a short time, but long enough to be satisfied 
that his imposition had succeeded, even far beyond his most 
sanguine expectations. About this time Joe Smith professed 
to have received communications from heaven that he should 
remove to Missouri, but not until he had learned that the lo- 
cation was desirable, and that land was good and cheap. The 
saints now numbered some twelve hundred. They remained 
in Jackson County, Missouri, until 1835, when the people of 
Missouri became satisfied that instead of being pious and in- 
dustrious citizens, as they had hoped to find them, they turned 
out to be idle and vicious, ignorant and clannish, and gov- 
erned by the will of one man, the most unprincipled among 
them. When the people saw these things, they expelled 
them from their country, as a matter of self-protection. In 
1836 Joe Smith, fearing the wrath of an incensed communi- 
ty, and not feeling himself strong enough to make resistance, 
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led his deluded followers to Clay County, Missouri, where 
they remained but a short time, for in the fall of the same 
year 1836, they removed to Caldwell County, Missouri. 

ere they continued four years. It was in Missouri that 
their arrogance first aroused the ire of the community. The 
organ of their church became obnoxious to the gentiles, the 
gentiles not having the fear of the Mormons before their eyes, 
rose up en masse, and laid sacriligeous hands upon two of the 
saints, and tarred and feathered them. Their press was de- 
stroyed, and also the house which contained it was demolish- 
ed. The Mormons now lustily raised the hue and cry that 
they were persecuted for righteousness sake. This gave them 
great consideration abroad. Thousands flocked to their stan- 
dard. In 1840 they were driven from Missouri. They then 
located in Illinois, at Nauvoo. This is a place of command- 
ing beauty, on the eastern bank of the Mississippi river, fif- 
teen miles above Keokuk, at the head of the lower rapids. 
The country around is very fertile. If the Mormons had not 
been wicked and ignorant fanatics, here they might have re- 
mained, and prospered as a community. They numbered 
sixteen thousand in 1841, and Nauvoo, next to St. Louis, 
was the largest city on the upper Mississippi. Joe Smith 
was now master of sixteen thousand souls. No opposition 
dared be offered to his will. Hs was, as we have stated, licen- 
tious and immoral in the extreme; he sought only the gratifi- 
cation of his lusts and appetites. He was not only selfish 
and profane, but revengeful and brutal. One who knewhim 
well, and was under his authority at Nauvoo for years, and 
who left the Mormons in disgust, informed me that Joe Smith 
was a very incarnate fiend—a man of good strong mind, but 
of ungovernable passions, and implacable towards his ene- 
mies. In 1840 he organized his club of midnight assassins, 
called the Danites; their motto was, submission or death; 
their standards bore the inscription: ‘The sword of Gideon 
and the Lord.” 

Smith now occupied a proud eminence, having been eleva- 
ted from the lowest walks of life, even from circumstances 
almost verging on beggary, to a life of opulence and luxury, 
he became proud and haughty; his inflation and arrogance 
knew no bounds. He found himself surrounded by sixteen 
thousand men and women, who considered him an angel of 
God—as one who had constant intercourse with God, and 
who could do no wrong. His power was unlimited, his lust 
and ambition unbounded. In 1841 the Temple at Nauyoo 
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was comménced. In 1842 Joe Smith seems first to have 
caught the idea of introducing polygamy. This abhorrent 
doctrine was the legitimate offspring of his sensuality. The 
doctrine is not even found in the Book of Mormon, which is 
an evidence that Joe did not originally contemplate so great 
an enormity. Success seems to have made him even a worse 
man than x was at the commencement of his career. He 
seems to have been aware that in introducing this subject, he 
was on dangerous ground. For there were still some honest 
and moral’men among his followers, and he feared their influ- 
ence. Ilence he spoke of this thing at first very cautiously. 
Ile informed some of his principal men that he had received 
a revelation from the Lord, but he dare not make it known; 
for some time he refused to tell them what it was. At length, 
after much importunity, he made it known. It was a revela- 
‘tion from God, and how could the church reject it? He im- 
mediately carried into practice the new doctrine. Brigham 
Young followed his example; so did H. C. Kimball and all 
the other leaders, except Hiram Smith, Joe’s brother. Joe 
Smith became more and more licentious and arrogant every 
day, until his insolence, and the wickedness of his people, 
could no longer be endured. About this time, too, the Mor- 
mons nominated Joe Smith as a candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States. He also had a bank of issue in Nau- 
voo, and having formed the Nauvoo Legion, and being ap- 
pointed Lieutenant General by the Legislature, he surrounded 
himself with a splendid staff of officers. His community 
was exceedingly prosperous, and thousands were flocking to 
his standard. No wonder he became vain and ambitious. In 
1844, however, the conduct of Smith and his deluded follow- 
ers became exceedingly obnoxious to the people of Illinois. 
Nauvoo was now a large and populous city; the surrounding 
country had to supply the wants of the citizens. It was a 
place of considerable trade. Frequent difficulties occurred 
between the Mormons and their neighbors, a number of suits 
were instituted, and no matter what were the merits of the 
case, the Mormons always succeeded ; then, too, the Mormons 
became bolder and bolder; they stole a large number of cat- 
tle, &c., from the neighbors, and at length even went out into 
the country and drove the cattle away from the farmers be- 
fore their eyes, and when they lodged complaint, there was 
no remedy for the sufferers. About this time, in the spring 
of 1844, a circumstance occurred, which shows the true char- 
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acter of Joe Smith, and which had an important bearing on 
the future destiny of Mormonism, and we will therefore give 
it entire. Dr. Foster, a leading Mormon of Nauvoo, who 
although, like the rest of his fellow-citizens, a deluded fanat- 
ic, yet retaining some of the moral principles of Christianity, 
regarded with great abhorrence the wr promulgated 
doctrines of polygamy. He did everything he could to op- 
ose its introduction. Smith, it appears, had marked Dr. 
oster’s wife for his prey. She was a very handsome and 
accomplished lady, and Smith attempted to seduce her. A 
trial was the result. This trial was held before the Munici- 
al Court of Nauvoo. Foster was the plaintiff, and Joe 
mith defendant. The thing produced great excitement 
among the Mormons, but as Joe Smith was Judge of this 
Court, as Mayor of the city, the indictment was nullified, 
but not until after many startling developments had been 
made. 

When Dr. Foster found that justice could not be reached 
in the court, he, aided by other prominent Mormons, estab- 
lished a paper for the express purpose of breaking down Joe 
Smith. But they could accomplish nothing; the people were 
too much under his diabolical influence. Smith was not the 
man to submit to such an insult in his own dominions. Know- 
ing the devotion of his followers to him, and seeing the abso- 
lute necessity of some bold step, he convoked the city coun- 
cil, and had Foster’s paper at once condemned as a nuisance, 
and forthwith ordered the City Marshal (a gentleman with 
whom I am well acquainted, and who gave me an account of 
this transaction) to abate this great nuisance at once. The 
Marshal raised a force, consisting mostly of the Danites, en- 
tered the house, destroyed the press, and levelled the house 
to the ground. Foster, and those who sided with him, had 
to make a precipitate escape for their lives. They sought 
the protection of the civil authorities at Carthage, the seat 
of Justice of Hancock County. The citizens of the county, 
having borne with the insolence and rapacity of the Mormons 
until forbearance was no longer a virtue, were just waiting 
for a pretext to let loose the dogs of war uponthem. Here 
there was not only a pretext, but also a cause for the interfe- 
rence of the law. A warrant was issued for the arrest of 
Joe Smith, and others of his party, and put into the hands 
of the Sheriff. The officer went to Nauvoo toserve the war- 
rant, but Joe Smith not recognizing the civil authorities of 
Hancock County, as haying any jurisdiction over him, ex- 
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pelled the officer from Nauvoe. The Sheriff called upon the 
militia of the county to assist him in the execution of his 
warrant. The whole community at once ran to his assist- 
ance. The people of Hancock County had many old scores 
to settle with the prophet and his deluded and immoral dupes. 
When the Sheriff with his force arrived, they found the Nau- 
voo Legion, and all the Mormons, ready to receive them; the 
commanders of the militia not being as well equipped as the 
Mormons, called upon the Governor of the State for more 
militia. The Governor, anxious to avoid the shedding of 
blood, repaired in person to the city of Nauvoo. But the 
Mormons paid as little attention to the State, as they had to 
the county officers. This was the second great collision be- 
tween the Mormons and the established laws of the land. 
The two parties never came into open conflict; if there had 
been a battle, such was the hatred of the people against those 
miserable fanatics, that they would have been extirpated. 
But their time had not yet come. When Smith saw that he 
was completely surrounded by immense numbers of deeply 
excited and outraged people, his heart failed him, and to save 
his own worthless life, he agreed to surrender to the Govern- 
or, on condition that he would protect him and his brother 
Hiiram, as well as other prominent Mormons. The Governor 
agreed to do so, and had them lodged in the county jail at 
Carthage. This was the only thing he could do for them. 
The army was disbanded, and peace seemed to be restored, 
but on the evening of the 27th of June, 1844, a party of 
some two hundred men, in disguise, with blackened faces, 
and grotesque garments, such as fur coats, Indian hunting- 
shirts, and raccoon skin caps, and armed with guns, pistols 
and swords, forced the prison doors. The prison officers re- 
sisted their ingress, and the prisoners also defended them- 
selves, but all in vain; they entered, and in the melee Joe 
Smith was shot, being pierced by five balls, showing very 
clearly that he, and he alone, was the object of revenge. 
Some of those disguised men are supposed to have been dis- 
affected Mormons; Dr. Foster and others, whose homes had 
been blighted and blasted by the sensuality of this monster 
of iniquity, were perhaps among the number. 

Joe Smith was dead, but Mormonism still lived; it had not 
yet run its career of sin and folly. Mormonism is the con- 
centrated and organized fanaticism of the nineteenth century, 
and it could, therefore, not die out with Joe Smith. Its mis- 
sion for evil was not yet accomplished. Like the fanaticism 
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of the Crusaders, it seems to have a work to do, and like that 
outburst of religious zeal, it must have at least three noted 
pitched battles, and then its career will end. It has had two 
conflicts, one at Jackson County, Missouri, one at Nauvoo, 
and the third and last will be at Salt Lake City, where, it is 
hoped, an end will be made of this enormous system of fraud 
and violence. But more of this. When the news of Smith’s 
death reached Nauvoo, the saints were filled with dismay; 
sorrow and sadness were seen in every countenance; all the 
bright hopes of those deluded fanaties were blasted. Many 
had hoped for an earthly Paradise in Nauvoo. Some had 
come from Europe, and all had freely given their funds into 
Joe Smith’s hands. They were now poor, and many thought 
the bubble was exploded. But there was one man there who 
had a stout and brave heart; a heart that beat in perfect 
unison with Mormonism ; a man of more nerve, more intel- 
lect, and better education, but in every other respect, except 
the prestige of his name, equal to Joe Smith. This man was 
Brigham Young, who now figures so conspicuously at Salt 
Lake City. After much excitement, and many internal con- 
flicts among the Mormons, Brigham Young was elected Pres- 
ident on the 7th of October, 1844. Peace and order were 
soon restored within, though quiet could not be restored with- 
out. The people of Hancock County were so disgusted with 
the Mormon insolence and immoralities, that they were deter- 
mined to banish them from their territory. The conviction 
increased from day to day among the people, that Mormonism 
and Christian civilization, in any land, were incompatible, 
and could not, therefore, occupy the same territory. Brig- 
ham Young, too, had penctration enough to sec that Mor- 
monism could not live in a civilized country, and that if Mor- 
monism would ever be permitted to carry out its dark, vicious 
and enormous schemes of wickedness, it must go beyond the 
boundaries of civilization. Some enterprizing Mormon lead- 
ers were sent out towards the Rocky Mountains. They be- 
held the beautiful valley of the Great Salt Lake, and the 
Lord revealed to Brigham Young, as he said, the necessity of 
removing thither. Nor was it a difficult matter to prevail 
upon the Mormons to remove. They all saw clearly that 
they could not remain in Illinois, although much sympathy 
had been awakened in their behalf, in consequence of the 
persecutions they had suffered, yet the great mass of our 
citizens did not consider it persecution, when a set of inso- 
lent, lawless yagabonds, were punished fur vielating every 
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law of decency, and of the land, and of God. The outward 
pressure became so great too, that they could not endure it 
any longer. They had broken every tie that bound them to 
their country, their homee and their kindred; they had ac- 
quired nomadic habits, and in their wild visions they looked 
for some earthly paradise. Many of them had been men of 
property, and had invested their all in Nauvoo Bank stock, or 
in real estate; now they must leave everything behind. 
Truth compels us to state that, in respect to their property in 
Nauvoo, they were treated badly. The laws should have 
protected their rights. 

In February, 1846, the yeather being very cold, two thou- 
sand Mormons crossed the Mississippi River on the ice, and 
commenced their weary pilgrimage towards the land of pro- 
mise. Noone that has never spent a winter in the North 
West, can form any idea of the sufferings those poor deluded 
creatures had to endure. This company went as far as Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, where it stopped for a season. In the spring 
of 1847, a pioneer band of one hundred and forty-three ae- 
tive young men, with seventy-three wagons, started for the 
valley of Great Salt Lake, where they arrived in July of the 
same year; others soon followed, and in October, there were 
four thousand Mormons in Salt Lake valley. Since that pe- 
riod thousands have gone thither, and the bones of thousands 
now lie bleaching upon the roadside. It is a melancholy pic- 
ture to pass over the road, and every now and then to see a 
little hillock, and to be told, “there is a Mormon grave.” 
Perhaps some aged man or woman, whose strength could not 
endure the journey, or some child, whose tender constitution 
had given way. ‘The poor deluded fanatic has, verily, ahard 
life. If there is any merit in human suffering, the Mormons 
should be admitted into the third heaven. Just think of it; 
there are now supposed to be from eighty to one hundred 
thousand of:these poor miserable fanatics in the valley of 
Great Salt Lake. It is said that there are at this very time, 
not less than forty thousand of these deluded creatures in 
England, who are too poor to come to this country, but who, 
if they had the means, would come without delay. Oh! the 
folly and madness of this accursed delusion; how many pre- 
cious souls has it not ruined, how much suffering has it not 
produced. Should not the prayers of God’s people every 
where, ascend up to the throne of the Eternal, in behalf of 
these poor deluded souls? This monstrous system of iniquity 
may well excite the indignation, as well as the compassion of 
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Christians. We may well, therefore, do the cause of truth 
good, by looking into this sink of sin, and holding it up to 
the scorn and contempt of all good men. Mormonism “lives 
and moves, and has its being” in excitement. It is one of 
those religious excressences that grow out of the overheated 
religious zeal and fervor of unenlightened enthusiasts. It has 
always existed inthe world. Like the sutlers of an army, 
this class of fanatics has always followed in the wake of the 
great army of God. We may always look for such fruits to 
grow from the tree of life, but they are no more part of that 
tree, than the gloomy and loathsome parasite that covers the 
magnificent Cyprus on the banks of the Mississippi, isa part 
of that beantifal tree. It is the fungus Haematodes of Chris- 
tianity. It mars it, as the ulcerated cancer does the human 
face, or as the disgusting Elephantiasis does the symmctry of 
the human limb. No man can be a Mormon, who is not a 
religious fanatic, or an adroit and consummate villain; but 
frequently the Mormon combines both characters in one.— 
Formerly polygamy was denied, now they make a boast of 
it. They even support it from the Bible, and Elder Orson 
Hyde, even profancly says that Jesus Christ had no less 
than three wives, and that he was married at Cana of Galilee 
to Martha, and Mary her sister, and that other Mary whom 
he loved. Can wickednes and infidel profanity go further? 
_ This is a fair specimen of Mormon hermeneutics. Low, vul- 
gar, jejune and sensual must be the mind that can be edified 
with such matter. .The man who can put forth such views, 
should not be reasoned with, but punished. Such are the 
lengths into which fanaticism drives poor human nature when 
it once breaks loose from the common sense of the Bible. 
Polygamy is a gross and palpable violation of the laws of 
nature, as well as of the laws of God, and every Christian 
nation in the world, and sooner or later it will prove their 
ruin. ‘The polygamy of the Mormon always has been, to my 
mind, the most hopeful evidence of their speedy downfall. 
Those eternal principles of justice which are written upon 
our nature, cannot long be violated with impunity. Under 
the influence of this adulterous system, they must die out, 
even if the government of the United States permits them to 
live. Society, under this wretched system, must fester and 
rot, and in a few years Mormonism must become one great 
mass of putrefaction; and it will carry its miserable dupes 
down to a more loathsome and terrible doom than that which 
awaited the beastly and polluted inhabitants of Sodem. Do- 
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lygamy has laid the axe at the root of Mormonism. It is 
destined to go down in the great vortex of its own filthiness 
and corruption. But what is to be the finale of this terrible 
fanaticism? Is there any hope for those poor deluded souls? 
Are they not increasing from day to day, and is not their 
odious doctrine spreading even to the ends of the earth ?— 
What is to become of them? They are now again, for the 
third time, in collision with the government under which they 
live. The United States army is now in their territory. 
What will follow? Will they wisely submit, or will they 
fight? Some think they will submit, and quictly leave for 
the Sandwich Islands, or for the British possessions in North 
America. Time will show. Some suppose that if our courts 
were established in Utah, and those courts sustained by our 
troops, as they must be, to make them efficient, the Mormon 
women by thousands would seek the protection of our govern- 
ment, and not submit to the detestable system of polygamy, 
under which they now suffer. They are sick and tired of it. 
But, in the meantime, would it not be well enough for some 
of our missionary societies to watch the signs of the times, 
and the movements of our troops in Utah, and as soon asthe 
government can protect them, send missionaries to that be- 
nighted, and worse than heathen territory? In what land 
are the efforts of the Church of Christ more needed? Should 
not the Lutheran Church, which has hundreds of her former 
members there from this country, from Germany, and from 
Sweden, do something in this great work of benevolence? I 
sometime since saw several hundred Swedish Lutherans in 
one body, marching to the promised land, and had a longand 
interesting conversation with a young Swede, on the subject 
of Mormonism. He informed me that he did not believe that 
a man was permitted to have more than one wife; he consid- 
ered Salt Lake City the most beautiful and blessed city this 
side of heaven; that he would wade through blood to get 
there ; that nothing but death should ever prevent him from 
reaching that happy place; if he found it, as I told him he 
would, a sink of pollution, he would not remain there a day. 
This is the spirit of fanaticism. It is governed by feeling, 
not by reason. The finished fanatic does not reason at all; 
it is the want of reason that makes him afanatic. A gentle- 
man (no Mormon) who spent several months in Great Salt 
Lake City, informed me that there were thousands of simple 
but honest and sincere people there, who would rejoice in the 
opportunity of worshipping God. The pure Gospel of Jesus 
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Christ would be music to their ears. These innocent dupes 
were allured by false representations from their homes and 
their altars, and having discovered the deceptions practiced 
apon their credulity by the Mormon preachers, would now be 
prepared to listen to the Gospel of Christ. Ile informed me 
that a pious and intelligent minister could have thousands of 
hearers in Utah. Is not this natural? Would not the same 
feeling that impelled them to leave their several churches, 
again influence them to return? The reasons why we be- 
lieve that the Gospel, faithfully preached in Utah, to the 
more serious Mormons, would be received, are these, viz : 

1. Because they have now come to the end of their fanat- 
ical visions; all the beautiful pictures they had drawn in their 
heated imaginations, concerning this holy and blessed city, 
have been dissolved like the beautiful pictures in a Panorama; 
there is nothing left. If they are sincere Christians, though 
in error, as many of them perhaps are, they have now found, 
by sad experience, that they still have wicked and unholy 
hearts, and that they must strive against flesh and blood in 
Utah, as they had to do in other places. Hence they will 
appreciate the good old Gospel which they had set aside for 
the vagaries of human devices. They are now, more than 
ever, satisfied that nothing but the blood of Christ can cleanse 
and purify the soul. If there were any other place in the 
dominions of Mormonism, where they had not yet been, they 
would listen to nothing but Mormonism. But as they have 
now reached the Ultima Thule, they can go no further. 
They have learned that Mormonism, even in the Holy City, 
cannot save them; hence many of them might now be induced 
to return to their long neglected Lord and Savior. 

2. In going to Salt Lake City, many of them were .influ- 
enced by the strongest feelings of cupidity and avarice. They 
had, from their infancy, been groaning under severe poverty, 
and even sometimes absolute want stared them in the face. 
The Mormon preachers appealed to their cupidity ; they in- 
formed them that in Salt Lake City “there was plenty to eat 
and plenty to wear, and nothing to do.” Every laborer on 
the hill-sides of Wales, every poor miner who was shut out 
from the light and sunshine of heaven, every emaciated arti- 
ficer who was shut - in the loathsome workshops in Man- 
chester and Birmingham, and every one who could scarcely 
obtain a miserable living from this crucl world, was told that 
in Utah he should be like the gay and envied Lord of yon 
manor; that he, too, should have his broad acres, and his 
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splendid equipage. They were told that Utah was as the 
garden of God, that the saints of the Lord were to inherit 
the earth, that they should have everything in abundance in 
this world, and everlasting life in the world to come. 

3. They were made to believe that in Utah the odious dis- 
tinctions between the rich and the poor, were not to be found ; 
that all were equal in America; that no cruel tyrants should 
oppress them; that no unjust taxes should be imposed ; that 
all things were in common; that all there were happy and 
contented ; that there was no unrighteous government to mo- 
lest them; and, in short, that Great Salt Lake City was a 
heaven on earth. Is it any wonder these poor beings should 
have their strongest desires inflamed by such representations ? 
But now, after incredible toils and labors, they have reached 
the long-wished for land, but alas, how different from their 
expectations! Some, I have been informed, when the view 
of the Holy City first breaks upon them, are completely 
overpowered with the tumultuous excitement of the realiza- 
tion of their long cherished visions of bliss, But they soon 
find that “distance lends enchantment to the view ;”’ that Salt 
Lake City, though inhabited by the saints, is like other cities 
in which iniquity abounds. They go to the Temple; they 
hear Brigham Young and other leading Mormons use even 
profane language from the pulpit. They see the practical 
workings of polygamy; they see the children growing up in 
sin and folly; they see Brigham Young riding out with his 
thirty splendidly dressed wives, and see the same distinctions 
in Utah that shocked their feelings in England. The dream 
is over, the bubble has burst; they find that they must now 
labor for others as they had done in their own country. They 
sit down and weep over blasted hopes and disappointed ex- 
pectations. 

Are not such prepared to listen to the good old Gospel that 
perhaps in former days cheered up their drooping spirits ? 
Many of these deluded ereatures have run the rounds of fa- 
natical folly, and like Stilling’s “Theobald the Fanatic,” they 
are now prepared to listen to the dictates of reason and 
Scripture. We read somewhere in the history of fanaticism, 
that a party of deluded fanatics separated themselves from 
the world, and built a small village in some retired nook, 
away from all intrusion. They lived some three years in this 
retired spot, nursing their fanatical feelings, until they became 
frantic, and in their frenzy shut themselves up in a large 
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room, and prophesied that they must crucify each other. The 
spirit told them to nail each other to crosses ; they did so. 
Some five or six were actually nailed to the cross, and were 
kept there until they died. The affair was brought to the 
ears of the government ; a company of soldiers was sent to 
their village ; the dead were buried, and the living were all 
taken prisoners. But what was to be done with them? , The 
government regarded them as insane. They were not pun- 
ished, but kept in prison. A faithful minister was sent to 
teach them religion. He found it necessary to make them all 
study the Catechism, and thus he restored them to their right 
minds. So it may be with these deluded Mormons. Some- 
thing should be attempted for their salvation. Let Christians 
pray for them, and as soon as Providence, by the instrumen- 
tality of our army, opens the way, let the missionaries be 
sent to break unto them the bread of life. If the old and 
confirmed Mormon cannot be saved, his women and children 
may be rescued from the dreadful destiny to which they are 
exposed. 


ARTICLE VI. 
BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS. 
No. v. 


The members of the Graduating Class at the Annual Commencement, 
September, 1839, were F. R. Anspach, Charles L. Baker, C. C. Bangh- 
man, David A. S. Eyster, William F’. Eyster, Charles A. Hay, J. Goering 
Harris, John Heck,’ William Heilig, Charles P. Krauth, John George 
Leas, James L. Schock, William A. Wadsworth and Philip Willard, and 
to them the following address was delivered. 


Youné GENTLEMEN :—Believing that you will never forget 
the occurrences of this day, that you will recur to them from 
time to time, so long as you live in this world, I desire to 
associate with them a practical discussion of an ethical char- 
acter, which may present itself, in its leading features, with 
the powerful reminiscences of this occasion, and furnish a 
stimulus to action, of an enduring and salutary cast. I will 
propose to you, for your future guidance, a great and leading 
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principle of immeasurable importance ; attention to which 
will give employment to your powers, both physical and men- 
tal, not for a day or a year, but through the whole period 
allotted to your probation on earth. Whatever you may 
pursue, wherever you may be, whatever may be your position 
in the world, its claims are equally great, and will press upon 
you with equal force. It is, young gentlemen, to exercise 
yourselves herein; to have always a conscience void of of- 
fence towards God and man. There was a young man some 
centuries ago, who, after he had completed his education in 
‘the best schools of his country, and commenced to act his 
part in the world, presented so much of eccentricity and par- 
adox in his behavior, as to attract great attention, and yet 
everything developed in his earthly career, was explicable 
without difficulty, when it is known that he had adopted as 
the ruling principle of his life, that to which your attention 
is directed—mens conscia rectit. It was this that made Saul 
of Tarsus a great and a good man, and envelops him with the 
lustre and renown which are attached to his name. It made 
him a Christian, an Apostle, an eloquent expounder of the 
Christian religion, a powerful writer on the faith which was 
once delivered to the saints, a blessing to his generation and 
to the world, a happy man, a triumphant martyr, and a glo- 
rified saint. It was this that sustained the aillicted prince 
of Idumea in heavier calamities than often fall to the lot of 
man. ‘Till I die,” said he, “I will not remove mine integri- 
ty from me. My righteousness I hold fast, and will not let 
it go: my heart shall not reproach me so long as I live.” 
This induced the confidence so strongly expressed by him: 
“For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand 
at the latter day upon the earth; and though after my skin 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh T shall see God, 
whom I shall see for myself and not another; though my 
reins be consumed within me.”” This, no doubt, led to that 
result, so propitious to his happiness, the restoration of his 
possessions, and the vindication of his character. But time 
does not admit of much detail in regard to the operation of 
this principle; we must hasten to direct your attention to 
the thing itself. The nature of conscience you know, the 
supremacy of it you are ready to admit. We then superadd 
to instructions elsewhere, and in other connections furnished 
on this interesting subject, the appeal, exercise, Kc. 
If we follow the dictates of conscience we cannot err. Its 
decisions are supreme and final; but then it must be fitted for 
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its appropriate work by a proper training. Men do wrong, 
do wickedly with the approbation of conscience, but the guilt 
results not from obedience to it, rather from failing to pre- 
sent to it the materials of correct decision. Saul persecuted 
the church, and believed that he was doing God service, but 
Saul acted wickedly, because he had not prepared himself to 
form such opinions as would have evoked into proper exer- 
cise his moral feelings. Ilis heart would not have swelled 
with joy, as he contemplated the bleeding, dying Stephen, but 
would have recoiled with horror, if he had known, as he 
should, that that holy man died in upholding the religion of - 
the Son of God. Ue viewed, no doubt, the very same event 
with feelings of complacency or horror, as he was ignorant, 
or understood what is right. It will result from these state- 
ments, that a primary matter with us will be to enlighten 
conscience. Our lot has been cast in an age, and undera 
dispensation, when it may not be extravagant to say, that 
the human mind enjoys the highest advantages for ascertain- 
ing all its duties, in all its relations. We live in the very 
centre of that illumination emanating from the God of con- 
science, designed to fit it for perfect action in its appropriate 
sphere. Your relations to God and your fellow-men, must 
be understood and appreciated, and your duties as written on 
your hearts, compressed in the decalogue, illustrated and am- 
plified in the discourses of that unrivalled teacher of ethics, 
Jesus Christ, and manifested in his life, must be understood. 
The advantages of fidelity to the monitions of conscience, 
the evils of the contrary, both extending through the whole 
of our existence in this world and another, in inconceivable 
pleasure or unmeasured woe, should constantly be held up 
before us, and then may we regard ourselves as prepared to 
go forth in the strength of our God, to de homage to the bid- 
dings of his monitor within us. To creatures, such as we 
are, dead in trespasses and sins, it is absolutely indispensa- 
ble that we should prepare ourselves, by the reception of 
Christ’s purifying blood, to cleanse our conscience from dead 
works, to serve the living God. I rejoice that most of you 
have attained this vantage ground, without which nothing 
effectual could be done in the career pointed out. 

In small matters, as well as great, in private as well as in 
public, when the world frowns, as wellas when it smiles, 
when you will lose, as well as when you will gain, when, to 
use the language of Scripture, the report ts evil, as well as 
when it is good, require it of yourselves, demand it in a tone 
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not to be resisted, that your voluntary actions must be con- 
formed to the dictates of conscience, washed in the blood of 
Jesus Christ, and enlightened by that religion which he gave 
to our world. " 

Nothing is more dangerous to our moral purity, than want 
of rigor in our exactions in regard to the commands of con- 
science. If we permit ourselves to pause in our career of 
entire obedience to it, if we turn either to the right hand or 
the left, by the slightest deviation, our peril becomes immi- 
nent. It is extremely doubtful whether we will ever suspend 
our devious course. The danger is excessive, that our tran- 
sition will be from one degree of moral obliquity to another, 
till we are found fairly and fully on the side of those who 
have no conscience, or whose conscience is seared as with a 
hot iron, cauterized, so as to be without sensibility, or having 
the marks, stigma of guilt burnt in upon it. Does not 
James refer to this danger, when he declares, he that doeth 
the whole law, and yet is guilty of deviation in one part, is 
guilty of all? Does he not intend to point out, not only the 
want of principle which vitiates all our moral action, but 
moreover, the certainty that the embryo spirit of deviation 
will become powerful enough to subvert all righteousness? 
We think he does, and in doing so, furnishes us a lesson which 
it becomes us to garner upin our hearts. In those cases in 
which there may be doubt in regard to duty, the decision 
should be such as most effectually to guard conscience, or to 
present to it least perplexity. Happy, said a distinguished 
teacher, is he that condemneth not himself in that thing which 
he alloweth, and he that doubteth is damned if he eat, be- 
cause he eateth not of faith; for whatsoever is not of faith 
is.sin. Careful abstinence from what is equivocal in morals, 
from that whieh we are unable to convince ourselves is within 
the sphere of duty, becomes every one who would approve 
himself to God and man. 

Even in things lawful, if we can, by relinquishing our 
right to them, without violating any moral rule, promote the 
best interests of our fellow-men, the possession of a conscience 
void of offence, would require of us to abandon them. Said 
the same great teacher, “If meat make my brother to offend, 
I will not eat meat so long as the world shall stand.” You 
should say, if intoxicating drinks make my brother offend, I 
will have nothing to do with them, either by using them my- 
self, or supplying them to others. Can that man have a con- 
science yold of offence, who is instrumental in manufacturing 
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drunkards, who in any way lends his efforts to bring about so 
frightful a result ? The answer is easy, the inference is clear. 

Particularly would I urge it upon you to guard against that 
mode of effecting good which has been so often resorted to in 
the world, where the attempt is to be supported by violations 
of conscience. By whatever name it may be called, whether 
policy, pious fraud, doing evil that good may come, manage- 
ment, finesse, knowledge of human nature, it is odious in the 
sight of God, and reprobated by sound ethics. It is the wis- 
dom that is from beneath, it is earthly, sensual, devilish. 
When you see how men in this day endeavor to accomplish 
their purposes, how numerous and duvesting are the artifices, 
how multiplied the deceptions, and how gross the frauds, you 
may prize the end; you cannot, with anything like sound 
moral feeling, but loathe the means. Charge your souls: 
“OQ my soul, come not thou into their secret, and unto their 
Brie: Eva mine honor be not thou united!” If the cause of 


truth and righteousness cannot be sustained by truth and 
righteousness, let it fall; but we speak with noapprehensions 
ef such a catastrophe. It must prevail; righteousness must 
cover the earth, it may be predicted with safety ; nought can 
impede its triumphant march, except the use of such unholy 


instruments as we have referred to. Integrity, uprightness, 
the defence of the ark of God by truth, not by falsehood, by 
holy, not unholy weapons, these, gentlemen, we recommend 
to you, and if you fail to render them, then I beseech you to 
acquit your Alma Mater of any share in your delinquency ; 
when the truth shall at last burn before your eyes, acknow- 
ledge that she taught you maxims different from those which 
influenced you. 

If a distinction is to be made between religious and moral 
duties, your attention must be divided between the two. On 
the one h&nd you are to render unto God what is Goil’s, and 
unto man what is his. Should collision take place between 
these claimants, the paramount authority is to be honored. 
Giod is to be obeyed rather than man. ‘Take care of the fear 
of man, it bringeth a snare. ‘Take care that in endeavoring 
to maintain a good name, and to secure the plaudits of men, 
you do not bring on you the condemnation of God. Take care 
that the cause of righteousness because persecuted, is not 
neglected by you, lest that God whose cause it is, should 
frown you into destruction. We suppose some questions of 
practical ethics could easily be made plain, which nevertheless 
are regarded as very obscure, if we would commence our es- 
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timate with starting from the throne of God. A conscience 
void of offence requires the love of God, faith in his son, love 
to him, obedience to his precepts, and particularly to that 
new law “Love one another ;” it requires a life strenuously 
devoted to the divine glory, to the promotion of godliness, 
the diffusion of religion, the diminution of human sorrow, 
and the augmentation of human blessedness. May you, 
young gentlemen, then exercise yourselves herein, to have 
always a conscience void of offence towards God and men! 

We rejoicce that we can entertain the hope that you will 
honor your God, yourselves, your species, by such a course, 
and that you will reflect no discredit on the school in which 
you have been trained. Gothen with our best wishes and 
our prayers, that you may live long, that you may be honor- 
ed, be useful, be happy, and that all may say of you: They 
exercise themselves herein, that they may have always a con- 
science void of offence towards God and man ! 





ARTICLE VII. 
LITURGICAL STUDIES. 


Translated from the German of the late Dr. Heefling, by Rev. Henry 8. Lasar, Pastor of the 
hy Lutheran Church in Carrolton, Ohio. 


I1.— The nature and idea of the Cultus generally, and of the 
Christian Cultus of the Evangelical Church particularly. 


The Cultus is x peculiar, natural and necessary element of 
religious life. In order to gain a correct insight into its 
nature and idea then, we must necessarily revert to the nature 
and idea of religion. Religion is communion of man with 
God. But if it did not also imply a relation of God to 
man, it would not be a communion. A communion, in the 
true sense of the word, can not be apprehended as a one- 
sided relation, but as mutual. Without such commun 
ion of God with sman, there could be no communion of man 
with God. Intercourse between God and man in reli- 
gion, rests upon the revelation and communication of God to 
man; it is an intercourse of living mutual giving, as well 
as of receiving. Man could not sustain a relation toward 
God, receptive and communicative, if God did not hold the 
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same receptive, as well as communicative relation to man. 
As God created man after Ilis image, that is, as he partook 
of His Divine consciousness and life, and received him into 
His communion from the beginning, an original aptitude of 
humanity for religion, cannot be denied. By sin, this 
original consciousness of God and communion of man with 
Him, would necessarily be disturbed, shattered, and partly 
abolished, but sin never could entirely destroy and anni- 
hilate it. Neither was it possible that God should entire- 
* ly cast off and banish fallen humanity from his communion, 
nor could man entirely lose the conviction of his existence. 
We find, accordingly, with all men, at all times, and in all 
places, some presentiment, some dark consciousness of the 
divine, some remnant of the knowledge, worship and service 
of God, although it cannot be denied, that this original con- 
sciousness of God has been so darkened in consequence of 
the fall, and has run into such confusion and intermixture 
with the consciousness of the world and of self, that it no 
longer could properly detach and distinguish between the 
creator and the creature, and fell into the abominations of 
superstition and idolatry. The religion of Paganism has lost 
indeed all objective truth, because it is no more a communion 
with the known true God, yet we cannot altogether deny to 
it some experimental subjective truth. The religious wants 
ef human nature, the evidence and effects of divine commu- 
nion, are here realized too. Heathenism has not onJy its sa- 
cred symbols, as the pledges of a communion and covenant 
with the deity, as signs pregnant with meaning of his near- 
ness and efficacy, but also its religious ceremonies as the ver- 
ification of a service required by the deity, and well-pleasing 
tohim. The effort everywhere to abolish~all that is of a 
dissevering nature, and the desire to reconcile the offended 
deity by legal sacrifices and purifications, are but the evi- 
dences of the feeling of a communion troubled and disturbed 
by sin. In order to save fallen humanity from the entire 
loss of the knowledge and worship of God, as the only true 
God, already lost to Paganism, and in order to pave the way 
for an objectively true communion of man with him, God has 
revealed himself in a special manner, from- time to time, to 
individuals. From the seed of Abraham he chose himself a 
people, to be the bearer of his revelations and promises, the 
istrument to execute his plan of salvation, intended for the 
redemption of all mankind. God made a covenant with the 
Israclites; he was to be their God, and they his people. Ie 
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separated them from the other nations which had been de- 
graded to the worship of nature, led them miraculously by 
peculiar ways, and preserved them, both within and without, 
by his law, as that people with whom the honor of his name 
should dwell, and from whom the blessing of the true religion 
should yet go forth over all the generations of man. There 
was in Israel, not only a communion of the only true God 
with man, but also a communion of man with the only true 
God made known to them, and a communion of each other 
in this communion, consequently a truly objective religion, 
though this religion was not yet the absolutely true and per- 
fect, because from the divine plan of education, and the ex- 
isting capacity, it had still to be trammeled by the limits of 
nationality and external legality. The prophets, indeed, were 
glancing already into a time, when these limits should be no 
more, but they neither could, ner would remove them for the 
— The law did not unite Israel with the rest of man- 
<ind in the sight of God, but rather separated it from them, 
and was not able to take away the partition wall which sin 
had reared between God and man. ft could not bring about 
a true reconciliation, but, on the contrary, the law worked 
wrath only. It was not destined alone to effectuate a re- 
demption ; it was powerfully to awaken a consciousness and 
feeling of the necessity of redemption, and thus, together 
with the promise, prepare the way for the future redemption, 
as a “schoolmaster to Christ.” The promise and prophecy, 
previous to and with the law, and symbolically and typically 
set forth by it, promised, to some extent, the unity of what 
sin and the law kept separate. Like the religion of the Old 
Testament, the Cultus of the Old Testament bore the same 
restricted and externally legal character. It was prescribed 
in the form of ceremonial laws, entering into the minutest 
details, and enjoined as a mediatorial institute necessary in 
order to salvation. Piety, with its desire after communion 
with God, and its longing to realize it, was pointed to the 
exact observance of a multitude of ordinances; piety assum- 
ed not the character of childlike freedom, but rather that of 
servile obligation. 

“When the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth 
his son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem 
them that were under the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons” (Gal. 4: 4, 5). “God was in Christ, re- 
conciling the world unto himself, not imputing their tres- 

Vou. X, No. 37. 13 
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passes unto them; and hath committed unto us the word of 
reconciliation” (2 Cor.5: 19). “In Christ we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, the forgiveness of sins’ (Eph. 1: 7). 
“He is the propitiation for our sins: and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world” (1 John 2: 2). 
“Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own 
blood, he entered in once into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us” (Heb. 9: 12). ‘For by oneoffer- 
ing he hath perfected forever, them that are sanctified” (Heb. 
10:14). “For what the law could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God sending his own son in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh, and for sin condemned sin in the flesh, 
that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit.” ‘The law of 
the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the 
Jaw of sin and death” (Rom. 8: 3,4, 2). The incarnation 
of the eternal Son of God, and the atonement which he made 
by his sufferings and death, accepted by God, removed the 
middle wall of partition, and perfect communion was restored. 
This perfect communion and union of God and man exist, 
indeed, at first only in the person of Christ, though they are 
made to pass over to all those who are Christ’s by faith. Faith 
in the incarnate Son of God, who “was delivered for our of- 
fences, and was raised again for our justification,” that living 
faith in the redemption and reconciliation of Christ, worked 
in us by the word and the spirit of God himself, makes us 
members of the body of the Lord, filled and moved by the 
Tloly Ghost, and in whom dwells the spirit of the Lord. By 
faith we are made one with Christ, as he too is one with the 
Father in heaven. Therefore the apostle says: “We have 
not received the spirit of bondage again to fear; but we have 
received the spirit of adoption whereby we cry, Abba, Father. 
The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are 
the children of God” (Rom. 8: 15, 16). In this sonship of 
God we know and feel ourselves one, not only with God, but 
in God also, with the whole humanity in the most vital and 
intimate communion mediated by Christ. This is the abso- 
lutely true, the absolutely perfect religion of Christianity, 
the heart and life communion of believers with their Redeem- 
er, and through him, with God the Father; the religion, not 
of a letter that killeth, or a condemning law, but of a free 
and childlike spirit that giveth life, of justifying and saving 
faith. The want of another religion for humanity will never 
be felt throughout all eternity. “There is one God, and one 
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Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who 
ave himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due time’ — 
(i Tim. 2: 5, 6). 

Christ, as the founder of the Christian religion, or of the 
Christian faith, is, at the same time, too, the founder of the 
Christian Church and of the Christian Cultus. We have, 
however, net to look for a “new law” in this institution, orin 
the founder for a “new lawgiver, a second Moses.” Christ 
did not institute his church as a communion of the law, and 
the Christian cultus as a new, another institution of ceremo- 
nial laws to mediate our salvation. We have, therefore, not 
to represent to ourselves a definitely developed external form 
and organization, when we speak of the establishing of the 
church and cultus, but rather “the simplest and most sub- 
stantial elements, namely the spiritual.”” We must well dis- 
tinguish between that which was made over to the church by 
Christ, and the wants of men and nations at different periods 
and under different circumstances, for the purpose of leading 
a life in the communion of Christ, in a manner determined 
and ordered. If the former is the necessary, the abiding 
element, ever the same, the latter, according to its nature, is 
subject toa free development, and changeable.* The visible 
church with her cultus, appears consequently next as an in- 
stitution at once divine and human, as it is a work of redeem- 
ed humanity, erected upon a substantial, divine basis, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

The first and immediate institution of Christ is not an out- 
ward organization of a social and cultus character, but an 
inward communion of faith and piety. The visible church is 
not the “prius,” but the invisible. -The latter is not to be 
developed out of the former, but inversely, the former out of 
the latter. But as certain as this is, just as certain is it also, 
on the other hand, that the communion instituted by Christ 
in the word and sacraments, had, from the start, also an ex- 
ternal side, and that she was destined by her founder himself, 
to organize herself externally and with freedom, in the way 
of a process of development from within. 

In order to the outward formation of the communion of 
Christians, possessing as an essential prerequisite, an inward 
religious character, it required, as Rothe (‘die Anfiinge der 
christlichen Kirche und ihre Verfassung,’’ p. 98) correctly 
observes: ‘1) a symbol of connection, universally acknow- 


* Marbeineke Entwurf der prakt. Theol. p. 45, 46. 
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ledged, and to be externally established, by virtue of which 
the new society would be circumscribed by its own limits; 2) 
a basis and root for the communion of worshippers, definitely 
given, not arbitrarily first to be projected, and 3) such per- 
sons as are furnished with the requisite intelligence and au- 
thority to arrange and, at first, produce a polity adapted to 
the wants of the Christian spirit, under existing historical re- 
lations.” The Redeemer himself, having really made provi- 
sions that these three conditions should be present, for the 
purpose of an outward communion of his believers, he has in 
this way, not only instituted the invisible church, but also the 
visible, in its substantial essence. The sign of external con- 
nection he has granted in baptism, expressly instituted by 
him. By the institution of the Lord’s Supper, he laid the 
essential basis for the future, voluntary communion of those 
who are his, engaged in worship. For the organization, ar- 
rangement and guidance of a religious polity, he provided, 
by preparing the apestles with an illumination and authorit 

requisite for such a work (Matt. 28: 18—20; 16:19; 18: 

‘18; John 20: 21). 

The substantial, divine basis, and the essential condition 
for the originating of the visible church, are, at the same 
time, the root and the divinely given germ of the Christian 
cultus. The internal invisible communion of believers know 
themselves one with Christ their head in the Holy Spirit, not 
without the means of the audible and visible word, the word 
and sacraments. They experience the effects of the Holy 
Spirit in the word and sacraments; the Lord himself medi- 
ates and verifies his communion with them, by the word and 
sacraments; how should not they, too, prove their communion 
with him, pre-eminently in the use of these external means 
of grace? The Christian religion, considered as the com- 
munion of God with man mediated by Christ, and the wor- 
ship of Christians as the use of the means of grace, a passive 
receiving of that which is divinely offered, the latter involves 
from the start, something of an external character. It is 
impossible to think of an inward Christian piety, which is not 
produced by the external means of grace, and without the 
desire for their continued reception and use. The divine ap- 
pearing in an earthly form, communicating itself to the im- 
mediate self-consciousness of man in the word of God, prof- 
fered by human speech and in the sacraments, is the means 
by which that union of God with humanity, mediated by 
Christ, presents itself essentially to the worshipper. This is 
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the one necessary side of the true cultus. The other consists 
in this, that man now present himself too, in his real union 
with God, through the Holy Spirit mediated by Christ, which 
is known to take place in the general service, in public wor- 
ship. The one Christ instituted indirectly on the one hand, 
by the fact that he was the founder of the Christian faith, 
and Christian piety, andon the other hand more directly, by 
the promises which he has attached to prayer generally, and 
to common prayer, the prayer and assembly in his name par- 
ticularly (Matt. 7: 7—11; Luke 11: 9—13; Matt. 18: 
19, 20; 20: 22; John 16: 23, 24; Luke 17: 1). 

Devotion, worship is certainly pre-eminently something 
purely inward, a law of the inward man, springing from 
meditation on and communion with God, a state of the heart, 
pious emotion of the mind. In this its original and inward 
character worship, generally speaking, is essentially identi- 
cal with piety, and Christian worship in particular, with 
Christian faith and Christian piety. The heart of man can- 
not possibly know and feel itself in filial communion with God 
the Father, mediated by Christ, he cannot truly believe in 
the free grace of God in Christ, he cannot have really come 
to know and experience it without love, gratitude and confi- 
dence in God, without feeling urged and impelled, entirely to 
yield himself to God, a living and spiritual sacrifice. The 
surrender of the heart to God, that personal act of a living 
and spiritual sacrifice, the resolution with all the sentient and 
active powers, to serve not ourselves or the world, but God 
alone, and to glorify him, constitute the essence and life of 
true piety. We cannot conceive of piety and the internal 
service of God as apart; they are but different sides, nay, 
but two different significations of one and the same thing. 
Just as necessary as it is, however, accordingly to consider 
this service as an inward process, as an emotion of the heart 
and mind, just as little may or dare we stop short at its in- 
ward character, because it itself does not and cannot stop 
there, but by way of necessity, passes over from it to the 
external appearance. As in fact everything that moves the 
heart vitally and powerfully, cannot avoid external demon- 
stration, as the internal ever secks an expression, and the 
spiritual a body, because in the way of this, its efficacious 
verification, it alone reaches its abiding character, a true ex- 
istence and reality, so too, man may look rather upon every 
thing else as belonging merely to himself, may keep every 
thing else for himself, and shut up within himself, than his 
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religion. All religion, by the very nature of its being, seeks 
communion, and this holds good in the highest degree, in re-. 
gard to the Christian religion. Faith in redemption, that 
faith in the incarnation and death of the Son of God, com- 
prehends all mankind, as the objects of the free grace of God, 
as one before God. The same ties which unite the believers 
with Christ, and through him with God, unite them also among 
each other. As they are one with Christ as their head, so, 
too, are they one as the members of one body. They cannot, 
accordingly, celebrate their communion with God, without 
verifying it at the same time as a communion with one anoth- 
er. They are not merely externally together and connected 
as a human society, but they are one in the inmost feelings 
of their heart and life. Why, then, should they desire to 
have their service, every one for himself? Must not the pi- 
ous emotion of the mind, common to all, necessarily call forth 
a@ common expression; the common wants of the heart, a 
common satisfaction of them too? Certainly, if the pious 
emotions of the mind cannot be vital and powerful in the in- 
dividual Christian, without expressing and representing them- 
selves, we may much less conceive such emotions to exist in 
a communion of believers, without feeling the impulse and 
irresistible want, openly to appear, and for the purpose of 
mutual communication and visibility, to present themselves 
in an open manner. The inward communion before andvin 
God, of which they are conscious, the organic connection, in 
which they know Lennie to be comprehended, the mutual 
dependance which they feel, love to God and the brethren 
dwelling in their hearts—all these, even aside from the glori- 
ous and express promise, which the Lord has left to those 
who assemble and unite in prayer in his name, must incite the 
Christians to be united in an external service, and to praise 
God with one mouth as well as one heart. 

The internal and external services are so related to each 
other, that they may indeed be kept distinct, though never 
separate. They are but two different sides of one and the 
same thing, mutually related to each other, necessarily going 
over into, and constantly reacting upon each other, so that 
this service of God would have no existence whatever, and 
there would be neither one nor the other, if it were not the 
union of the two. If it is true, that the subjective, pious 
emotion of the mind cannot dispense with the demonstration 
of the real communion of God with man in the externally 
given means of grace of the church, or with the manifesta- 
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tion in a public, common and external service, in order to be 
made sure and certain of it as an actual communion with 
God, and to reach a truly definite and real character; it is 
also true, on the contrary, that the external, public and com- 
mon service cannot have an existence without the subjective 
-pious emotion of the mind, because should this, its ground 
and origin, be not present, it would be destitute of its requi- 
site truth. In order then to obtain and keep hold of a cor- 
rect conception of the service of God, we apprehend it to 
possess neither a merely internal character, nor one that is 
merely external, but as reacting necessarily upon, and insep- 
arably united to each other. Comp. Marheineke, in the quo- 
ted place, pp. 48, 56. 

We do not call the service of God cultus, so far as it is an 
internal process, or something of a subjective, private, or of an 
individually personal nature merely, but so far asit is a pub- 
lic manifestation, a definitely expressed declaration, a self- 
representation and verification of the common piety of the 
church for the senses. All cultus is divine service, but all 
divine service is not cultus. The public and common exter- 
nal divine service existing as cultus, presupposes a religious 
communion in some way externally constituted, and the 
Christian cultus accordingly that of the communion of the 
Christian church. 

The application of the words “divine service” to the Chris- 
tian cultus, has wrongfully been questioned. For although 
God is sufficient in himself, not standing in need, indeed, of 
any service on our part, the least of all in an outward point 
of view, in order to be rendered more perfect or happy; we 
cannot thence infer that we should have no such want as to 
serve God. God will have us to serve him, because he de- 
sires that the glory of his name should dwell with his rational 
creatures, and because we can be happy only in the verifying 
of his knowledge and love, in the living communion with 
him. The filial and joyful service so little contradicts true 
freedom, that we are only so far free as we are found engaged 
in it. If man does not serve God, his Lord and Father, he 
is a slave of the world or of himself, a bondage he is to flee. 

Just as erroneous is the assumption that the passage, John 
4:24, speaks against the formation of the true divine ser- 
vice of Christians into a churchly cultus. To worship God 
‘in spirit and in truth,” does not imply the doing of it se- 
cretly, torn asunder and separate from communion with oth- 
ers, or to worship God where by praying silently, without 
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signifying to any other person what is transpiring in his 
heart. ‘The external, the manifest, the public and common 
worship of God is not at all opposed to the worship “‘in spir- 
it and in truth,” but alone to that worship, the origin of which 
is not spirit and truth; a worship which is merely external, 
a lifeless hypocritical work of the law. Spirit and truth con- 
tradict neither the idea of manifestation generally, nor such 
manifestation of a common character in particular. On the 
contrary, it is involved in the very nature of spirit to mani- 
fest itself, and that it should be something subjective and 
individual merely, would altogether stand opposed to the idea 
of the only saving truth. 

After what has been said, it proves to be an entirely erro- 
neous and perverse view, to look upon the cultus as existing 
merely for the sake of our sensual nature, or the remaining 
relics of the old man, even in the regenerate and spiritually 
advanced, consequently, alas! but as a still necessary evil. 
At this conclusion we must certainly arrive, if we regard the 
spirituality of the outward service, as involving an opposition 
to the idea of external manifestation, or if we consider the 
cultus in its relation to piety in a one-sided way, and as a 
means to some end beyond it, as is frequently done. If the 
existence of the cultus has alone this object in view, to beget 
piety not yet existing, or to promote one imperfect in its vital 
development, if the cultus is nothing but a means to produce, 
awaken, vivify and promote piety, then it is clear that it 
must labor for its own abolition, and its destination can be 
none other than this, to render itself superabundant and al- 
together dispensable. According to this view, the more ad- 
vanced in piety he is, the less would he stand in need of the 
cultus. And of one perfectly pious, we could expect him 
not entirely to exclude himself from its participation, simply 
in order to set a good example to others. If this view, so 
highly injurious in its consequences, were correct, then we 
could no longer consider the internal service the “‘prius,” the 
source of the external. Then the external service would no 
longer exist by force of the internal, but the latter by the 
former. But if this were the case, if the external service 
were indeed the ‘prius,’”” whence then should it take its ori- 
gin? Grant that it had come in an outward way from God 
to man, that it had been prescribed by God inits entire com- 
pass and contents, we would then, contrary to our Protestant 
biblical consciousness, have to acknowledge a ceremonial law 
of the New Testament. But if we were to deduce its origin 
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from a well-meant invention and ordinance of man, we would 
always be referred again to a piety already existing before, 
and independent of the cultus. The truth is this: the word 
ef God and the sacraments, have, indeed, been given of God; 
but with the fact that they have thus been given as means of 
grace in an outward way, the cultus is not at once ushered 
mto existence. As long as the Gospel is preached to unbe- 
lievers, there is no cultus. Preaching is first made an act of 
eultus, when a communion of faith, already called forth by 
it, is desirous for its regular repetition, and they assemble in 
order to satisfy this desire. But the desire after the means 
of grace, their meeting for the common participation of them, 
presumes already their common faith in them, and according- 
ly too, their common piety as already existing. From this 
internal service of desire proceeds at first the external ser- 
vice of meeting together and acting in this assembly. But 
if this is the case with the cultus, considered as a common 
use of the means of grace, how much more will it hold good 
when considered as divine service, properly speaking, as the 
verification of common devotion and worship. In the latter 
instance, the internal is most conclusively and in every re- 
spect the first, and the external that which proceeds from it, 
its product. Rather than to consider the external service 
first a means to awaken and produce the internal, it is the 
product, the expression of its life, as of something already at 
hand. As such expression of its life, such verification it is 
something, however, which, in proportion as the internal life 
of common piety is the more perfect and potent, can be view- 
ed, not as disappearing, but only as constantly increasing. 
Yet if we had to reject that view which brings the cultus into 
some relation to an internal service, first to be produced by 
it, and not as one already existing, that is, so far as it as- 
sumes the first place, and declares itself alone to be of force, 
it cannot be inferred that this view of the subject is not at 
all to be justified, not even in the second place. The cultus 
is certainly also a means to awaken, vivify and promote piety ; 
but it is just this by the fact that, firstly and orignally, it is 
something other, namely, the product and testimony of the 
piety already at hand in the church. The life of religion 
grows like every other life, by the exercise of its own func- 
tions, communicating itself by being presented to view. Mar- 
heineke correctly says (in the quoted place, p. 57): As the 
external proceeds from the internal, so it is found to react 
Vou. X, No. 37. 14 
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upon the latter again. As the product of the inner life, the 
thought, it has the power likewise to start the internal emo- 
tion, even where it does not yet exist, and to tune the mind 
for reflection and devotion. hatever is known to move all, 
cannot meet us as something external, without being verified 
and corroborated, and if the subject matter of devotion is 
disseminated over a congregation, those more feebly moved by 
faith, will also be drawn into the sacred circle of its effects. 

The Christian cultus, accordingly, by the very nature of 
its being, is representative action. That which reaches man- 
ifestation, that which exhibits itself, the object to be repre- 
sented is the inner religious life of the Christian congrega- 
tion, or the Christian religion. In agreement with what we 
have said above about the essence of religion, the Christian 
religion will have to represent itself, on the one hand, as the 
eommunion of God with man mediated by Christ, and on the 
other, as the mediated communion of man with God, and in 
such a manner, indeed, that in this communion with God me- 
diated in both directions for all and in a like manner, the 
most intimate communion of believers among each other, 
seems to be established. As the aspects of communion men- 
tioned, are certainly inseparably united in religion itself, and 
every act of religious consciousness, so too, will they have to 
be represented as indissolubly united in each single act of the 
cultus, and as existing beside each other, with each other, in 
each other, and by each other. Any one act in which the 
one or the other side only could be observed, would not be an 
act of cultus, because in it the indivisible essence of religion, 
the inseparable unity of religious consciousness and life would 
not be evident. 

With the revelation of God in Christ, with the existence 
of the word of God and the sacraments, we have indeed one 
side, one factor of the Christian religion. But we have not 
then, as. we have seen, its entire nature and idea, not yet the 
Christian cultus. There alone do we find the reality of the 
Christian religion, where the word of salvation meets with a 
believing reception into the hearts of men; and the Christian 
cultus where, in the common reception and eager use of the 
means of grace, not merely a communion of God with man 
is verified, but at the same time, too, a communion of man 
with God. On the contrary, the Christian religion next ex- 
hibits itself in the common worship of God in Christ, as the 
communion of believers with God mediated by Christ ; but it 
is not done without the communion of God with believers, 
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manifesting itself at the same tlme, as the prayer of Chris- 
tians is based upon the word and the express promises of the 
Lord, and not only born by faith in God's hearing on his 

art, but also as it is connected with its living experience. 
Man cannot truly lay hold of and appropriate the means by 
which God communicates himself, without giving himself awa 
to God by the same act; and again, he cannot give himself 
away to God without experiencing the communication of di- 
vine power and divine life. In this way, as in every instance 
of religious consciousness and life, the one is always connec- 
ted with the other, and beside the other in every act of the 
cultus. But this does not prevent us from acknowledging 
that religion may be represented pre-eminently in the one 
act more from this side, in another more from that. As the 
one or the other prevails, as in any one act of the cultus, 
God seems pre-eminently to come to man, communicating 
himself to him, or man approaching God offering himself, it 
will generally assume either the character of a sacrament, in 
the widest sense of the word, or that of a sacrifice. 

In this division we follow the Apology of the A. C., which 
divides the specific idea of “ceremonia,” the holy service, or 
acts of the cultus, into sacrament and sacrifice. ‘“‘Sacramen- 
tum,” it asserts, “is a ceremonia or external sign or work by 
which God gives xs what the divine promise, attached to such 
a ceremony, proffers.” Again, “sacrificium,” or sacrifice of- 
fering, ‘is a ceremony or a work, we give to God, in order to 
glorify him.” Every one will at once perceive that the ex- 
ternal word, given as a means of grace, and to which the 
matter of the sacrament proper is related, but “as a mirror 
and confirmation of the word and promise,” may be here cat- 
egorized under this conception of sacrament ; as it is, too, a 
“sign of the divine will toward us,” a “signum gratix,” a 
something which we do not give to God, but wherein he prof- 
fers and communicates himself to us. 

Speaking of a sacrifice, the very thought of an expiatory 
sacrifice to be offered up in the Christian cultus, is rightfully 
discarded as altogether contradicting the consciousness of the 
evangelical Christian, in regard to the all-sufficient power 
and eternal validity of the only one sacrifice of Christ. Just 
so do we reject the notion as unchristian, of an eternal sacri- 
ficial act effecting salvation, ex opere operato, and undertaken 
by one for the good of others; and consider as true that the 
Gospel recognizes only personal and spiritual sacrifices, that 
none are well pleasing to God but “sacrifices of the heart.” 
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These sacrifices, without which Christian piety cannot exist, 
or be conceived of, are not “propitiatory sacrifices,” but 
“sacrifices of praise and thanksgiving, offered by those alrea- 
dy reconciled, and by whieh they render thanks for obtained 
forgiveness of sin, and other grace and gifts.”’ Specifically, 
“confidence toward God, thanksgiving, praise of God, the 
preaching of the Gospel, crosses and sufferings, and all good 
works of the saints,” are quoted as such sacrifices. Preach- 
ing, considered as a sacrifice, we must. remember, is not iden- 
tical with the Gospel itself, with the word of God transmitted 
in human language. The word of God itself, the subject 
matter to be declared, taught and testified, does not bear the 
eharacter of a saerifiec, but that of a sacrament, in a broad 
sense of the word. But it is different respecting the service 
of the word, as presented by man on the one hand, and on 
the other in the reception of it, it may properly be designated 
as a sacrificial act. The sacrament cannot be reeeived and 
appropriated, without being rendered a sacrificial act on the 
part of the receiver, because it cannot be received and appro- 
priated without faith toward God, thanksgiving and the praise 
of God. Wherefore we read in the Apology, p. 268: “The 
heart and conscience, feeling its deliverance from such severe 
distress, anxiety, and terror, it returns heartfelt thanks for 
so great a treasure, and makes use of the ceremonies or ex- 
ternal signs to the praise of God, and evidently receives such 
grace of God with gratitude, and highly appreciates it. Thus 
the mass becomes a eucharistic sacrifice, or a sacrifice of 
praise.” 

Furthermore, this communion of believers with God and 
among one another mediated by Christ, is one that belongs 
as much to the past as the present, and it is involved in con- 
tinuing growth. It is never known at any one stage of the 
religious consciousness of the Christian, to exist merely in 
the form of the one, and not at once in that of the other.— 
This fellowship will, therefore, necessarily have to represent 
itself according to its aspects, in all the different acts of the 
cultus. But this will not prevent a predominance in the one 
act or in the other. The old churchly division of the Chris- 
tian worship into the “missa catechumenorum” and “missa 
filelium,”’ had its reason in the above. The communion of 
believers is verified in the homiletie elements, according to its 
abiding character, though still more as subject to growth, and 
vice versa, in the churchly prayer and the Lord’s Supper. 
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Consequently, the Christian congregation, the communion 
of those who stand in the one and the same relation to God 
mediated by Christ, can be considered alone as the acting 
subject of the Christian cultus. All trae members of this 
congregation, being believers, belong to this communion of 
man with God, already developed and now existing, as well 
as still involved in a process of growth ; and as God himself 
is immediately connected with each single individual by his 
Spirit, who is at work in his word and the sacraments, so too 
do all these individuals in Christ enjoy a direct, free and un- 
troubled access to God. This is the very distinctive charac- 
ter of Christianity, as the religion of the only justifying faith 
and of the free and childlike spirit, from the religions of law, 
that it knows no other mediator between God and man than 
the one eternal High Priest and mediator, the Godman Jesus 
Christ, who gave himself a ransom for all; that it knows no 
ceremonially legal priesthood, and no mediatorial intereession 
by it, necessary in order to salvation. All who believe in 
redemption, and are graciously exalted to the possession and 
use of the right of divine adoption, enjoy the direct inter- 
course of God their Father, in Christ, to take and receive, 
on the one part, as well as to give and proffer on the other. 
But as certain as this is, on the one hand, just so certain, too, 
is it on the other, that we cannot conceive of the worship- 
ping communion of Christians, asa gathering of men without 
any distinction whatever, and acting altogether without re- 
ference to any such distinction. Our whole human life, and 
all its fellowship, rests upon the juxtaposition of spontancity 
and receptivity, and a mutual action between the two, consid- 
ered as one. ‘The essential equality of Christians before God 
and their general royal priesthood, the unity of the Spirit 
which inspires them all, neither excludes the difference of 
their natural, as well as gracious gifts, nor the difference of 
the peculiar position and calling of individuals, respecting 
ipe verification of the worshipping communion. As some are 
more disposed by their gifts and education, to go before and 
lead, so will others, for the same reason, be more ready to be 
led and follow; some are more inclined to be productive, 
whilst others more receptive. The unity of the communion 
of Christian faith, is no sameness. The difference of the 
gifts of the spirit determines the church to be an organic liy- 
ing body of the Lord, in which the different members have 
different powers and functions, and together supplementing 
one another, all laboring for the growth and prosperity of 
the whole. 
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The office of preaching the word and administering the sa- 
craments, has been divinely instituted in the church, to tésti- 
fy continually, and represent the real communion of God with 
man by Christ. With this office there is not, as in ceremonial 
ritual, a peculiar order established in Christendom, bearing 
an exclusive commission and divine privileges, in connection 
with the exercise of its functious. The whole communion of 
believers is rather ¢o ipso, and originally the owner of the 
office, and every individual Christian participates perpetually 
in some degree, according to his particular calling and meas- 
ure, in its rights and duties. Certain as this is, we cannot 
lose sight of the fact that the office cannot so much be exer- 
cised in its name, but in the name of God, and that it regards 
the members of the church as those in respect to whom it is 
to be exercised. The worshipping communion, accordingly, 
will necessarily be divided into correlates, preachers and 
hearers of the divine word, of those who administer and 
those who receive the sacraments. Although the entire com- 
munion of the church is originally the steward, as well as the 
recipient of the divine means of grace, she cannot exercise 
both these functions in the totality of her members. If all 
indeed are to receive and make use of the means of grace, 
yet all are not called in the same manner, all are not alike 
qualified to undertake their stewardship and administration 
for the entire communion. The church, then, requires spe- 
cial organs in order to act, the existence and mode of action 
of which, she can neither surrender to accident, nor to the 
arbitrariness of a few. She will feel herself urged to consti- 
tute a clerus, and from such among her members whose in- 
ward call to lead the congregation, as made evident by the 
quality of their gifts and state of their Christian education, 
she feels herself bound too, outwardly to acknowledge and 
enforce. Respecting their persons, those especially called 
from among and by the church, in order to act in the church 
in the name of God, or to administer the means of grace 
they are equal with all the other members of the church; 
but touching the special call and the churchly office entrusted 
to them, they are above them. Yet it only holds good so 
long and so far as they actually give evidence that they in- 
deed act in the name of God, and according to his commis- 
sion, i. e. so long and so far as they preach the word of God 
pure and unadulterated, and administer the sacraments in 
correspondence with the institution of Christ. 
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As far, however, as the communion of man with God, me- 
diated by Christ, is verified in their reception of the means 
of grace and in the common worship of God in Christ, it is 
something that concerns all believers alike, and in which all 
must be directly united. Here then an immediate joint ac- 
tion must take place of all, either by way of lowd expression, 
or if indeed, not perceptible by the hearing, nevertheless as 
really perceptible. We cannot admit any vicarship in the use 
of the means of grace, though the public and loud worship 
may be carried on, indeed, in the name of all, by means of 
representative speaking and action of a delegated character, 
committed to individuals. The church must select persons 
to this office, whose inward call from the Lord to go before 
and lead, she has determined, and to whom she has determined 
to yield the authority vested in her. 

_— as in religion and cultus, so too we must well distin- 
guish the two sides in the clerical calling. It is, on the one 
hand, the special organ in the a in order to rep- 
resent and verify the communion of God with man, mediated 


by Christ, which representation and verification is transmit- 
ted to the church; on the other hand, it represents, in the 
way of vocal utterance, the congregation, leading her in the 


representation of their own communion with God, mediated 
by Christ. The clerus occupies a different position in and to 
the congregational life, as the one or the other side is render- 
ed more prominent in its separate offices. Our representation 
of the subject cannot be in the least affected in respect to its 
fulness, by the fact that by the natural position of the apos- 
tles in the life of the Christian congregation, as well as by 
their ordinances, and by the example of the constitution of 
the Jewish synagogue, God preserved the church from the 
necessity of being made wise through difficulties, and to be 
driven by the felt need to the constituting of aclerus. If 
the apostles did appoint rulers over the congregations ever 

where, we will bear in mind that the church existed original 
ly in them, and that they proceeded naturally, when they 
appointed such in the different towns as first received the 
Christian faith, and displayed the greatest religious energy, 
as a centre of the congregations about to be formed, a nucle- 
us around which should be gathered those who would after- 
wards believe (Clem. Rom. 1 ad Cor. 42. “Kara yupas cv xaos 
MorELS RNPLBSOVTES XADECTAVOY Tas Gnapyas avToY SoxtmacurTES Tw MVEV- 
pare is invoxdmovs xat Siaxovols trav mearovrww meorevew.” The par- 


ticular authority, the peculiar power which the apostles pos- 
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sessed as the first, original, and inspired witnesses of the New 
f‘estament revelation, could not be conveyed to other individ- 
uals in an external manner. Nota single privileged order 
should inherit their spirit and authority, so far as such an 
inheritance at all was possible, but the whole communion of 
believers. By giving rulers to the organizing congregations, 
they could not transmit their apostolate, but merely afford an 
example to the church of a properly organized life in the 
communion of Christ. 

The Christian clerus has nothing in common with the priest- 
hood of the religions of law, because he cannot lay claim to 
any divine privilege, so as to exercise a mediatorship in a 
eeremonially legal manner between God ani man, nor is his 
outward calling directly from God, but from the congregation. 
It is, indeed, a necessary requisite of church and cultus order, 
but by no means an integrating element of the order of sal- 
vation. The means of grace have an existence for every sin- 
gle believer, independent of the clerus, and their integrity, 
their divine power and efficacy is not conditioned by the le- 
gitimacy of him who administers them, but vice versa, the 
latter by the former. 

The act by which an individual receives the right as a pro- 
perly called servant of the church (“rite vocatus,” A. C., 

.Art. XIV.) publicly to teach and administer the sacraments 
in their midst, that act, by which the entire church commun- 
ion, as represented by the organ of a common church gov- 
ernment, imparts the authority to an individual, to act public- 
ly in her name, and in respect to the administration of the 
means of grace, as her delegate in the name of God ; or, in 
other words, that act, by which any one is elevated from the 
state of laity to that of the clergy, in the church, is ordina- 
tion. But as the church has to acknowledge, that properly 
speaking, it is the Lord or the Holy Ghost, that indicates to 
individuals their position in churchly life by the measure and 
quality of the imparted gifts, she dare not arbitrarily proceed 
touching the grant of ordination, but in such a manner that 
she may have the consciousness of having acted in the name 
and as an organ of the Lord. This will be the case, when- 
ever, on her part, she imparts the public character of the 
‘properly called’’ to such alone of whose inward calling by 
the Lord of the church himself, or the Holy Ghost, she be- 
lieves herself to be truly convinced, in consequence of a 
thorough examination and careful observation. But as the 
church, on the one hand, is no searcher of hearts, and with 
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the most conscientious examination, is not free from the pos- 
sibility of deceiving herself, or being deceived, and on the 
other hand, could not possibly abide in an acknowledged con- 
tradiction with the calling of the Lord, the grant of the “le- 
gitima vecatio” can ever be but a conditional, never an irre- 
vocable act. 

The Christian church or congregation, which we have come 
to know as the acting subject of the Christian cultus, is, ac- 
cording to the conditions of time and space, under which she 
exists, on the one hand, the whole or general congregation, on 
the other the local. These do not exclude, but include cach 
other. The congregation, in its totality, exists. in the local 
congregations, and these again are embraced in the unity of 
the general congregation. The cultus cannot be viewed ac- 
cordingly as belonging either to the one or to the other mere- 
ly, but to the two at once, in their vital concrete unity and 
interpenetration. The local congregation never worships 
without the activity of the total congregation being manifest 
in it, nor will the latter dare to assume such an importance in 
the cultus, as to exclude thereby the action of the local con- 
gregation, according to her particular individual gircumstances 
and wants. That which is general, common, and everywhere 
the same, will not dare to exclude or displace the particular, 
individual and peculiar, nor the latter division the former. 
Both will have to be represented as existing beside and with 
each other, in vital unity and organic connection. 

The organ appointed to guaranty to the worship of the lo- 
cal congregation a common churchly character, and to pre- 
serve to it this property of being the same as the worship of 
the total congregation, this, the iturgical right, conceded to 
the total congregation, is the church regiment, comprehend- 
ing in an external unity, all the single local congregations. 
Yet they have no right to act arbitrarily or tyrannically, but 
just as the real organ merely, i, e. in the true spirit and sense 
of the entire church represented by them, and by virtue of 
the noticed relation of the total congregation to the single 
local congregations, consequently not without the most con- 
scientious regard of their well-meant wishes and true wants. 

The divergence of the confessions in the sphere of the re- 
ligious life of Christians generally, naturally and necessarily 
conditions, indeed, very particularly a peculiarity too in the 
sphere of the cultus. Every confession has its own cultus, 
and in regard to it pursues, by virtue of its own peculiar view 

Vou. X, No. 37. 15 
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of faith and tendency of life, its own principles. There ex- 
its nowhere a universal Christian cultus, lying beyond con- 
fessional distinction. Every theory, therefore, of the Chris- 
tian cultus, will be obliged to attach itself to the principles 
of some definite confession, and first have but their worship 
in view. 


[To be continued. |] 





ARTICLE VIII. 


Biblical Commentary of the New Testament by Dr. Hermann 
Olshausen, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Erlangen. Translated from the German for Clark’s For- 
eign and Theological Library. First American edition, 
revised after the fourth German edition, by A. C. Ken- 
drick, D. D., Professor of Greek in the University of Ro- 
chester. To which is prefixed Olshausen’s proof of the 
genuineness of the writings of the New Testament, trans- 
lated by David Fordick Jr. Vol. 1-6. New York : Sheldon, 
Blakeman & Co., 115 Nassau Street. Philadelphia: Sold 
by Smith and English. 


Dr. Hermann Olshausen, by whose name this celebrated 
Commentary is known, which has not yet reached completion, 
has passed away from earth, and been numbered, for some 

cars, with the sainted dead. His career on earth, though 

rilliant, was not protracted. He was born on the 21st of 
August, 1796, at Oldeslohe in Holstein, and died on the 4th 
of September, 1839, in Erlangen, whither he had been called 
in 1834, as Professor, &c. 

Previously to his residence in Erlangen, he had been Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Kénigsberg. The 
first volume of his Magnum Opus, the Commentary, was 
published in 1830, and is dated Kénigsberg, 1830, August 
Wilhelm Unzer. The copy in our possession came into our 
hands in 1832, and since that time we have been acquainted 
with the work, and have been in the receipt, from abroad, of 
the successive portions, as they have appeared. We have had, 
consequently, much opportunity of holding communion with 
our author. We will hardly appear before the public as re- 
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viewers, without wee age any with the book. Up to the time 
ef Olshausen’s death, the Commentary had not been comple- 
ted. The Gospels, Acts, Epistles to the Romans and Corinth- 
ians, had been published and passed through several editions. 
After his death the fourth volume appeared (1840), which 
had been prepared, and was ready for the press before the 
author’s death, bat had not been put to press, from the desire 
to make some additions. It contains the Epistles to the Ga- 

“ latians, to the Ephesians, the Colossians and the Thessaloni- 
ans. It became necessary, after the death of Olshausen, to 
employ persens properly a and of a congenial spirit, 
to complete the work. For this purpose the services of 
J. C. Aug. Wiesinger, Pastor and Dr. John H. A. Ebrard, 
ordinary Professor of Theology in the University of Eriangen, 
were engaged. Pupils of Olshausen, admirers of his genius, 
and imbued with his spirit, they addressed themselves to the 
work. By their jeint labors the entire work has nearly been 
completed. There remains yet to be published, the Epistles 
of John and Jude, and the second of Peter. The first part 
of the fifth volume contains the Epistles to the Philippians, 
Titus, Timothy and Philemon, by Wiesinger, and he has 
shown himself not an unworthy successor of his distinguished 
teacher. The second part of the fifth volume contains the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, by Professor Ebrard, who has a high 
standing among the divines of Germany, and is known by 
various works of much learning. The Apocalypse, executed 
by Ebrard, constitutes the seventh volume ; this and the sixth 
volume have not yet appeared in the English language. The 
sixth is not yet completed, but will soon be in German. The 
whole will be embraced in the American edition, we presume, 
in seven volumes, and it cannot be long before it will be fin- 
ished. The publication of the American edition has proceeded 
with great rapidity, and the publishers will not permit them- 
selves to be unnecessarily delayed. We must believe that 
they have had ample encouragement already to go forward. 
In regard to the value of Olshausen as a Commentator, there 
can be but one opinion, there has been but one. He has the 
rare merit of high standing in his own country, in Great 
Britain, and in the United States. Several editions of the 
volumes which appeared during his life, were published, and 
he is regarded in his Fatherland as a high authority in Exe- 
getical Theology. The selection of his work in Scotland for 
translation, and the sale of it pretty largely in this country, 
show the estimate put upon it by the English public. Dr. 
Kendrick’s edition is additional evidence of its standing. 
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Olshausen has long been a favorite with us, and we turn to 
no Commentator of any age or of any chureh, more readily 
than we do to his, when we desire to study carefully any por- 
tion of the New Testament. Bengel’s Gnomon and Olshau- 
sen’s Commentary stand alone primi inter pares. Enquiring 
of a Divine and Professor in Exegesis, recently, what was his 
estimate of Olshausen, he replied at once: I consider him 
first of all Commentators. When I want light on any por- 
tion of God’s word on which he has commented, he is my first 
recourse. From such a source, one so well qualified to judge, 
who had been long and intimately acquainted with the work, 
this was high but deserved praise. 

Dr. Olshausen brought to the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, not only the professional and philological learning es- 
sential to success, but he was deeply imbued with the spirit 
in which they were written. His piety was deep and perva- 
ding, and his exegesis is touched as with a live coal from the 
altar of God. Said a Divine of our church, who had scen 
and conversed with Olshausen during his abode in Germany, 
I look upon him as the most pious man I met in my entire 
tour. Inthe prosecution of an agency for the Lutheran 
Church in this country, he had gone over the Fatherland. He 
had seen and conversed with great men and good men, but 
the Kiénigsberg Professor most deeply impressed him with 
the conviction that he was holding intercourse with a mind of 
rare, gifts and heavenly temper, soaring above earth and 
dwelling in the Holy of Holies. O si see Omnes! If learn- 
ing had always come with such a sanctification, and addressed 
itself to the exposition of the word of God: If Gesenius, 
with his Oriental scholarship, and De Wette with his fine 
accomplishments, had united the humility and fervor of an 
Olshausen, how vastly superior would the Isaiah of the one, 
and the New Testament of the other be, compared with what 
they are. 

The reader of Olshatsen will discover that, as an interpre- 
ter, he was disposed to enter deeply into the interior of the 
word of God, and to bring up recondite truth, which it re- 
quired a keen gaze to perceive. He published a very inter- 
esting tract on this very subject, entitled: Ein Wort iiber 
tiefern Schriftsinn. It would have been well to have given 
this as an excursus or introduction te the work. 

Without at all affirming that it would meet general appro- 
bation in all its details, or even deserve it, it would throw 
light on the animus with which he studied the Scriptures, and 
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furnish important hints in regard to Hermeneutics. Dr. 
Davidson, not by any means an ultraist, says of this bro- 
chure, and that which followed it, entitled: die biblische 
Schriftauslegung. Sendschreiben an Steudel. Hamburg, 1825. 
“The former of the productions is of a most interesting and 
important character. It is true that it has been classed by 
Clausen, Hartmann, and others, among the allegorical, yct 
the pious and lamented author expresses himself in strong 
language against the unholy arbitrariness of the ancicnt alle- 
gorists. He points out the distinction between a genuine 
and false allegoricalness, and maintains, on the highest au- 
thority, even the New Testament itself, that a spiritual mean- 
ing should be extracted from the shell in which it is envelop- 
ed. He justly objects to the phrase double sense, and to the 
idea allegorists generally affixed to it. According to him, 
genuine allegorical interpretation consists, not in assuming 
another sense besides the literal, but a deeper-lying sense 
(ixévorw) connected by an internal, essential union with the 
verbal signification presented in and with the latter, a sense 
which necessarily presents itself when the contents of the 
Scripture are viewed from a higher position, and which may 
be discovered agreeably to uniform rulés. The principles by 
which the connexion between the deeper sense and its envel- 
ope, may be discovered to lie in the law of universal harmony, 
a law according to which all things in the world of sense and 
spirit, constitute one great organism. Olshausen lays great 
stress on the mode in which the Old Testament is explained 
in the New, regarding it as the rule that should direct all 
exegesis. Steudel subjected the treatise of Olshausen to a 
closer examination, which called forth a reply from the latter. 
The distinguished Commentator on the New Testament, re- 
peats the position contained in his former work, viz, that the 
law, with all its ordinances, resembles a seed containing in 
itself the whole plant. There is much truth in these writ- 
ings of the able Olshausen. We are not inclined to go so 
far, nor to use exactly the same phraseology, nor to call the 
method of interpretation recommended, allegorical ; but the 
sagacity of the Professor saw far into the nature of prevail- 
ing systems of exposition, and the true method as contrasted 
with their erroncousness. Perhaps he carried his analogies 
and typical representations to an undue length, although his 
sentiments are, in the main, correct. The inovoa for which 
he contends, is the one, true, spiritual sense uniformly con- 


veyed by the language of the Bible. The dissertations be- 
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fore us, though not always guarded in their phraseology, or 
strictly accordant with sound reason, are yet full of instruc- 
tion. ‘They amply merit the serious perusal of all herme- 
neutical writers. We have derived from them no small ben- 
efit.” —-Sacred Hermeneutics developed and applied by Sam- 
uel Davidson, LL. D. Olshausen; as a Commentator presents 
the following peculiarities. He does not devote himself to 
the introduction and refutation of divergent views. ¢ He pre- 
supposes a knowledge of standard works which preceded him, 
and therefore omits many points of exegesis, such as gram- 
matical principles, well determined import of words, &c., and 
lays himself out for an exhibition of the relation of Scripture 
to Scripture. In tracing out the binding links of the word, 
he displays great ability and high success. On controverted 
points, he is very apt to take a man between extremes. As 
an illustration, we give his views in regard to the temptation 
of Jesus in the wilderness. He discards as utterly false, all 
the grosser rationalistic opinions, every one based upon a de- 
nial of a Satanic kingdom. The tempter is not a man, a 
Pharisee, or an emissary of any kind. On the other hand, 
the appearance of the devil in a human form, and an exter- 
nal development corresponding to the literal narrative, a 
change of place, conversation, &c., are repudiated; these 
may be regarded as the opposite poles in the interpretation; 
between these Olshausen appears and explains: ‘‘It is, there- 
fore, doubtless more fitting to lay the scene of the occurrence, 
as an internal one in the sphere of the soul; we thus obtain 
a true conception of it, and preserve all its essential features. 
The temptation consisted in this, that the soul of Jesus was 
exposed to the full influence of the kingdom of darkness. 
This kingdom, in the person of its representative, first dis- 
pre to the Savior its bright side, and endeavored to seduce 
im from the narrow path marked out for him on earth. 

We meet with analogous appearances in the Old Testament 
as well as the New. (See Ezek. 8: 3; 11:1; Rev. 1: 10; 
17: 3.) And if we are disposed to connect 2 Cor. 11: 14, 
Satan is transformed into an “angel of light,” with the temp- 
tation, that expression by no means requires us to imagine 
an outward appearance; it can be understood of an inward 
revelation of Satan, as a good angel, the more surely to de- 
ceive.” —Vol. I. p. 277, American Edition. 

Throughout the work there are many extended, able, and 
original discussions on important subjects; such as the De- 
moniacs, the sin against the Holy Ghost, the presence of 
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Christ in the Eucharist, and the relation of Adam’s sin to his 
posterity. As another illustration of his seeking, in his ex- 
egesis, to steer between Scylla and Charybdis, we refer to _ 
Romans 5: 12, and quote: “After these observations, it is 
clear what ought to be thought of the ordinary Pelagian ra- 
tionalistic view, that the clause 29'S navre5 zuaprov, in that all 
sinned, signifies that the sinfulness of men is not caused by 
Adam’s act, but by their own sins. For it is evident that 
the apostle regards that universal sinning as the consequence 
of Adam’s sin, and adds this clause, merely to show that if 
any one could have been supposed who sinned not, as was 
afterwards the case with Christ, then indeed a limit had been 
thereby set to death, provided he occupied as central a posi- 
tion as Adam and Christ. Aside from this, we could only 
say that the apostle intends to intimate that the unfaithful- 
ness of men, in not resisting sin even to the extent that with 
the moral powers still left to them, they might have done, 
diffused the common sinfulness more quickly and generally 
than otherwise it would have been. Although, therefore, ig 
is doubtless not to be translated with the Vulgate in quo, in 
Whom, and so forms no proof in favor of the representation 
of the race by Adam, still it furnishes no weapon against this 
doctrine itself, which, in the connexion of the whole argument 


is sufficiently established. Grammatically, it can only be 
taken as conjunctive, as absolutely no antecedent can be 
traced, to which the relation could be naturally applied. It 
answers to our ‘in that,’ and denotes the being connected 
with and dependent upon another. As toguapror, many are 
of opinion that Paul refers in the word to actual sins which 
proceed from the peculiar — peccandi. But if the 


ndvees, all, as the tenor of the whole chapter requires, is to 
be understood in its most proper sense of the entire mass, and 
so to include children dying in unconsciousness, this view be- 
comes involved in extreme perplexity, and is driven to the 
assertion that Paul speaks only of individuals capable of sin; 
an assertion, however, which assuredly draws on the difficult 
argument, when the capability of sin begins. How entirely 
untenable this view is, appears by this, its own principal sup- 
port, in the most glaring light! Augustine’s theory, on the 
contrary, although his translation of 29'S by in quo is wrong, 
is here in thought impregnable. For the gyaprov signifies 
‘being sinful,’ together with ‘committing sin,’ and it is only 
accidental in individual cases, that the latter does not issue 
from the former, the being sinful remaining nevertheless. 
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The sense of the words, therefore, is, ‘in that (in Adam) all 
(without exception) sinned,’ and with the greater number as 
consequence thereof, the original sin expressed itself besides 
in further sinful acts, therefore did death also, the wages of 
sin, penetrate through to all. Taken so, the imputatio in 
poenam et reatum of the sin of Adam has its truth; taken 
so, the efficiency of Christ, in whom all, in fact, rose again, 
just as they had, in fact, fallen in Adam, forms with that 
truth a true parallel.” —Vol. 3, p. 582, Am. Ed. 

This via media does not always lead to correct results. It may 
appear to harmonize conflicting views, but often fails to sus- 
tain itself by correet hermeneutical principles. lis views 
on the sacraments, partaking of this admixture of conflicting 
theories, will not readily find acceptance, though they are al- 
ways set forth with ability and candor. 

The Anticalvinistic element in this Commentary, without 
being offensive te thedlogians of that school, is nevertheless 
unequivoeaL 

The Ameriean Edition of this able Commentary, is a re- 
vision of the work as translated for Clark’s Foreign and 
“Theological Library. It is on the basis of the latest and 
best German edition—that by Ebrard. It is unquestionably 
improved by careful retouching, and moreover, contains an- 
notations by the editor, Dr. Kendrick. We recommend it 
cordially, as a Commentary of the highest excellence, the 
work of a pious, learned and diligent student of God's re- 
vealed truth, not surpassed by any Commentary known to 
us, and destined, we think, long to guide the student of 
Scripture in the interpretation of the New Testament canon. 





ARTICLE IX. 
LIVINGSTONE'S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 


Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa. By 
David Livingstone, LL. D., D. C.h. 1 vol. 800. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Reprinted by Harper and Bro- 
thers, New York.—1858. 


This isone of the most important contributions that has 
ever been made, not merely to our geographical knowledge 
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of Africa, but to ethnological science, and to clear ideas of 
the real relations of the various members of the human race 
to each other. We are now in a fair way to become acquaint- 
ed with Africa, not only superficially, from the Atlantic to 
the Red Sea, and from the Mediterranean to the Cape of 
Good Hope, but, what much more concerns us, with the true 
nature of the various tribes of mankind by which it is inhab- 
ited. Dr. Barth has descended from the Mediterranean to 
the eighth degree of latitude north of the equator, and Dr. 
Livingstone, proceeding from the Cape of Good Hope, comes 
up to the same degree south of the equator. Bruce and his 
successors have explored Abyssinia and the regions around 
the sources of the Nile, the Landers, Mungo Parke and oth- 
ers the mouth and valley of the Niger; and Lieut. Burton is 
now engaged in an effort to pass through that great unex- 
plored tract of eight degrees upon each ‘side of the equator. 
But other influences still more efficient have, we believe, been 
put into operation, which will, in the due course of time, open 
up Africa to the civilized world, and fairly bring its tribes 
within the pale of the great family of nations. 

Dr. Livingstone’s work is another instance of the solid 
benefits conferred upon the world by Christian Missions, not 
only by opening up regions hitherto unknown, but much more 
by giving correct views of their inhabitants, and bringing 
them into their proper relations to Christian and civilized na- 
tions. Slow as they are to acknowledge the obligation, and 
violent as has been the opposition of many of their votaries 
to these labors of Christian love, even commerce and science 
are indebted, in a very large amount,,to this active develop- 
ment of Christianity. Geography, geology, natural history, 
botany, philology, history, antiquities, and various other de- 
partments of knowledge, have received large accessions from 
the researches of missionaries, in almost every field in which 
they have labored in their proper vocation. Egede in Green- 
land, Schwartz and Buchanan in India, Henry Martin in 
Persia, Zeisberger and Heckwelder among our North Amer- 
ican aborigines, Gutzlaff and Marshman in China, Loomis 
and Williams in the Pacific Ocean, Perkins and Grant in 
Khurdistan, Eli Smith in Syria and Arabia, and many others 
whom we need not here name, have done as much to enlarge 
the boundaries of human knowledge and the true interests ‘of 
the enlightened countries which they left, as the great mass 
of those whd have labored more exclusively for this specific 
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object. We are, however, more immediately concerned with 
Dr. Livingstone’s labors in the double direction of which we 
speak, that is to say, Christian missions and the general ad- 
vancement of society in its most important interests. Few 
men have, perhaps, had a better preparatory training for 
their work. The son of pious parents, he was trained in 
those habits of industry and self-reliance which characterize 
the better part of the poor, but intelligent and virtuous la- 
boring population of Scotland. The glimpses which he gives 
us of his family, and of his own early life, are highly inter- 
esting. , “My father,” says he, “by his kindness of manner 
and winning ways, made the heartstrings of his children twine 
around him as firmly as if he had possessed, and could have 
bestowed upon them, every worldly advantage. During the 
last twenty years of his life he held the office of a deacon in 
an Independent Church in Hamilton, and deserved my last- 
ing gratitude and homage, for presenting me, from my infan- 
cy, with a continuously consistent pious example, such as that, 
the ideal of which is so beautifully and truthfully portrayed 
in Burns’ ‘Cottars’ Saturday Night.’ The earliest recollec- 
tion of my mother recalls a picture so often seen among the 
Scottish poor—that of the anxious housewife striving to make 
both ends meet. At the age of ten I was put into the facto- 
ry as a ‘piecer,’ to aid by my earnings in lessening her anxi- 
ety. With a part of my first week’s wages I purchased Rud- 
dimans’ ‘Rudiments of Latin Grammar,’ and pursued the 
study of that language for many years afterwards, with 
unabated ardor, at an evening school which met between the 
hours of eight and ten. The dictionary part of my labors 
was followed up till twelve o’clock, or later, if my mother 
did not interfere by jumping up and snatching the books out 
of my hands. I had to be back in the factory by six o'clock 
in the morning, and continue my work, with intervals for 
breakfast and dinner, till eight o’clock at night. I read in 
this way, many of the classical authors, and knew Virgil and 
Tlorace better at sixteen than Ido now. My reading while 
at work was carried on by placing the book on a portion of 
the spinning-jenny, so that I could catch sentence after sen- 
tence as I passed at my work; I thus kept up a pretty con- 
stant study, undisturbed by the roar of the machinery. To 
this part of my education I owe my present power of com- 
pletely abstracting the mind from surrounding noises, so as 
to read and write with perfect comfort amid the play of child- 
ren, or near the dancing and songs of savages.” 
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The circumstance last mentioned is, in itself considered, 
small and net uncommon, but it is worthy of attention as a 
link in the chain of Divine Previdences by which young Liv- 
ingstone was prepared for his future work in the toilsome 
field which he was to cultivate. Itis also evident that the 
factory labors here imposed upon him were too severe, and it 
scems little short of a miracle that he was either able or dis- 
posed to attend to intellectual culture at all. Only to think 
of a child of ten or fifteen years spending twelve or thirteen 
hours in almost unbroken toil, and four or five more in study, 
caving nothing for exercise, and but the very briefest period 
for sleep! How he endured it we can scarcely conceive.— 
But we trust that eur political economists and capitalists will 
not appeal to this.as a proof of the exccllency of their sys- 
tem, or its consistency with the demands of nature and the 
highest development of mind and body. David Livingstone, 
with his iren constitution and cheerful and vigorous mind, 
with a pious father and a careful mother, endured the dread- 
ful ordeal: but how many thousands of weaker bedies and 
less clastic minds, have been crippled and crushed, sent to a 
premature grave, or consigned to stupidity, ignorance or idi- 
ocy, by such a cruel system of overworking? Let all who 
read Livingstone’s story, and rejoice in the good which he 
has done to Africa and to mankind, protest against that blind 
and grasping avarice which may deprive the world of a score 
of Livingstones. But te return to his story—he continues : 

“The toil of cotton spinning, to which I was promoted in 
my nineteenth year, was excessively severe on a slim, loose- 
jointed lad, but it was well paid for; and it enabled me to 
support myself while attending Medical and Greek classes in 
Glasgow in winter, as also the Divinity Lectures of Dr. Ward- 
law, by working with my hands in summer. I never received 
a farthing of aid from any one, and should have accemplished 
my purpose of going to China as a medical missionary, in the 
course of time, by my own efforts, had not some friends ad- 
vised my joining the London Missionary Society, on account 
of its perfectly unsectarian character.” 

Ilaving finished his medical studies, he was, after a very 
severe examination, admitted as a regular practitioner, by the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, and having also received 
ordination as a minister of the Gospel, was prepared to enter 
upon his work as a missionary to China. But in order to 
give the key to his missionary character, we ought, perhaps, 
to have mentioned what he says of the motives which impel- 
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led him to that work: “Great pains had been taken by my 
parents to instil into my mind the doctrines of Christianity, 
and I had no difficulty in understanding the theory of our 
free salvation by the atonement of our Savior, but it was only 
about this time that I really began to feel the necessity and 
value of a personal application of the provisions of that 
atonement to my own case. The change was like what it 
may be supposed would take place, were it possible to cure a 
case of ‘color blindness.’ The perfect freeness with which 
the pardon of all our guilt is offered in God’s Book, drew 
forth feelings of affectionate love to Him who bought us with 
his blood, and a sense of deep obligation to Him for his mer- 
cy, has influenced, in some small measure, my conduct ever 
since. In the glow of love which Christianity inspires, I 
soon resolved to devote my life to the alleviation of human 
misery. ‘Turning this idea over in my mind, I felt that to be 
a pioneer of Christianity in China, might lead to the materi- 
al benefit of some portions of that immense empire, and 
therefore set myself to obtain a medical education, in order 
to be qualified for that enterprise.” —pp. 4—5. 

The opium war prevented him from proceeding to China, 
to the loss, no doubt, of that part of the world, but, we are 
assured, to the eternal gain of Africa. He reached Cape 
Town in 1840, and has been laboring for sixteen years for tlre 
spiritual and temporal improvement of many tribes among 
whom Christ had never before been named. He does not 
give us, in the book now before us, a full report of his mis- 
sionary labors —that he reserves for a future occasion. His 
principal object here is, to give an account of the country and 
tribes north of the Bechuavas, to enlist the sympathies of 
Christendom in their behalf, and to show how both Africa 
and Europe may be benefited by the establishment of a legit- 
imate commerce with the interior of Africa. It is to be hoped 
that the appointment which he has recently received as Brit- 
ish Consul at Kilimane, on the eastern coast of Africa, at the 
mouth of the Zambeze, and most favorably situated towards 
the region which he has explored, will afford him great assis- 
tance in carrying out his enlightened designs. 

Dr. Livingstone’s associations in Africa, were highly favor- 
able for the prosecution of the work in which he was engaged. 
Ile first proceeded to the field occupied by Mr. Moffat, so fa- 
vorably known by his labors in Southern Africa, and by his 
various publications and narratives of the same. But it is 
equally a proof of his sagacity and self-reliance, that after 
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having remained with him a short time, he withdrew from 
him and took up his abode with a tribe of Bakvenas, among 
whom no English was spoken, in order to make himself per- 
fectly acquainted with their language. It was some time 
after this, we believe, that he married a daughter of Mr. 
Moffat, who appears to be just such a wife as he needs to aid 
and encourage him in his benevolent work. 

Hlis first field of missionary labor was in the country of 
the Bakwains at Lepelole, a little north of the twenty-fifth 
degree of south latitude. But from this he was soon driven 
by an irruption of Barolongs, who drove away the tribe to 
which he had attached himself; this attack was providential- 
ly made whilst he was absent at Kuruman, one of Mr. Mof- 
fat’s stations, some two hundred miles to the southwest. He 
recommenced his labors on the Mabotsa, in a village of the 
same name, among the Bahatla, in latitude 25° 14’ south, 
and longitude 26° 30’. But a long-continued drought of sev- 
eral years dried up the stream, whereupon the tribe moved 
some forty miles northwest, to the river Koloberg, where (in 
1843) he built his third house, assisting the natives also to 
dig canals for the irrigation of their fields. This was the 
seat of his mission until 1852, when the place was attacked 
and utterly destroyed by the Boers, descendants of the orig- 
inal Dutch settlers at the Cape of Good Hope, who, together 
with other outlaws, have withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
the English, and undertaken to set up a government of their 
own. ' 

From this place, however, he had, in the meantime, made 
various excursions into the interior and towards the north, for 
the purpose of exploring the country, and becoming acquain- 
ted with the people. His first journey was to the tribes called 
Bakaa, Bamangevato and Makalaka, between 22° and 23° 
south latitude. Next, in 1849, he crossed the great Kalaha- 
ri desert, and on the Ist of August, in company with Messrs. 
Oswell and Murray, two English gentlemen of fortune, 
reached lake Ngami, which they first made known to the civ- 
ilized world. In the following year, accompanied by his wife 
and family and the chief Sechele (head of the tribe among 
which he was settled, and a most intelligent convert to Chris- 
tianity), he penetrated still further in the same direction into 
the country of the Makololo, where he discovered the Leeam- 
bye or Zambeze river, flowing from west to east between 16° 
and 18° south latitude. Having returned with his family to 
the Cape, he sent them thence to England, and in the begin- 
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ning of June, 1852, again turned his face towards the north. 
Reaching once more the Zambeze river, he there gained 
great favor with the Makololo chief Lekeletu, who, like his 
father, Lebituane, before him, was very anxious to become 
acquainted with white men, in order to establish trade with 
them. In accordance with Dr. Livingstone’s advice, Lekele- 
tu now sent a party of nearly thirty men with him, for the 
purpose of seeing whether a route could not be opened to the 
west towards the sources of the Zambeze, so as to communi- 
cate with the Portuguese settlement at Loanda, south latitude 
9°, longitude 14° west. It took this party, under the com- 
mand of Dr. Livingstone, nearly seven months to pass from 
Linyanti (latitude 18° 17’ 20” south, longitude 23° 50’ 9’ 
east) to the Atlantic coast, at the point just mentioned. ILav- 
ing spent seven or eight months in the region of the Portu- 
guese settlements, it was about two years before they again 
reached the country from which they had set forth, and where 
they were received with the most extravagant demonstrations 
of joy, as though they had arisen from the dead (July 27, 
1855). 

Finding this route to the Atlantic very tedious, and almost 
impracticable for carriages, as well as obstructed by the jeal- 
ousy of tribes excited by the slave trade, Dr. Livingstone 
proposed another expedition to the east, down the Zambeze, 
in the direction of the Portuguese settlement at Kilimane. 
To this Lekeletu again assented with great readiness, and 
very liberally supplied him, not only with as many attend- 
ants as he desired, but also with provisions and a considera- 
ble amount of ‘ivory and rhinoceros tusks, begging him to get 
for him a sugar-mill, gun, clothes and other useful articles, in 
return for which he assured Dr. Livingstone that all the ivo- 
ry in the country was at his disposal. Starting again on the 
5d of November 1855, in about four months they reached the 
Portuguese settlement at Zete or Zette, about three hundred 
miles inland from Kilimane. This was, for the present, the 
end of his long wanderings in Africa, whence he sailed in a 
British man-of-war for England, on the 12th of August, 1856. 

Dr. Livingstone had, from time to time, sent to Europe 
accounts of his most remarkable discoveries, which attracted 
a great deal of attention. His return to England was hailed 
almost as a national triumph, and all sorts of attentions were 
showered upon him, alike by distinguished men of science, 
public societies and the British ministry. The scientific re- 
sults of his explorations are regarded as of the very highest 
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importance. Of this, the following passage from the book 
before us, may serve as aspecimen: ‘‘Among other things,” 
says he (p. 539), “I discovered that my friend Sir R. Mur- 
chison, while in his study in London, had arrived at the same 
conclusion respecting the form of the African continent as I 
had lately come to on the spot (see note p. 512); and that, 
from the attentive study of the geological map of Mr. Bain 
and other materials, some of which were furnished by the 
discoveries of Mr. Oswell and myself, he had not only clearly 
enunciated the peculiar configuration as an hypothesis in his 
discourse before the Geographical Society in 1852, but had 
even the assurance to send me out a copy for my information. 
There was not much use in nursing my chagrin at being thus 
fairly ‘cut out’ by the man who had foretold the existence of 
the Australian gold before its discovery, for here it was in 
black and white. In his easy-chair he had forestalled me by 
three years, though I had been working hard through jungle, 
marsh, and fever, and, since the light dawned on my mind at 
Delolo, had been cherishing the pleasing delusion that I 
should be the first to suggest the idea that the interior of Af- 
rica was a watery plateau of less elevation than the flanking 
hilly ranges.” 

But it is with the light here thrown upon the inhabitants 
of Africa, their relations to other parts of the human family, 
and the influence of missionary labors upon them, that we 
are most interested, and to which we propose devoting the 
remainder of this article. If any writer has heretofore so 
fully appreciated the African character, we are not aware of 
the fact. Pritchard has, indeed, conclusively shown the in- 
timate relation, both physical and intellectual, between the 
inhabitants of Africa and other parts of the world, and ex- 
posed the gratuitousness of the assertion that “all the woolly 
haired races in Africa are uniformly inferior in intellect to 
other tribes of men,” by adducing abundant testimony of 
travellers to the “vigor and acuteness of understanding dis- 
played by the Amazula, Amakosah, Bechuana, and other 
Kafir nations.”* Mr. Moffat and other Christian missiona- 
ries, have also shown their high degree of susceptibility for 
Christian instruction and civilization. But we nowhere else 
meet with such clear developments of the intellectual, social, 
industrial and national characteristics of the negro, and which 
so completely identify him with races of men that are regard- 


* Researches into the physical condition, &c, Vol. IL, pp. 347, 348. 
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ed as having attained the highest development, individual and 
social, yet known among mankind. Dr. Livingstone has ev- 
idently written without any design of this kind, and is mani- 
festly intent upon giving a simple and unvarnished statement 
of facts; but this only makes his testimony the more valua- 
ble. 

Before proceeding to illustrate the points that we have in 
view, it may be well to specify the tribes of which Dr. Liv- 
ingstone speaks, in order that there may be no dispute about 
race, &c., with which our modern cthnologists constantly en- 
deavor to break the force of every argument. Show them 
anything human in any part of the world, or in almost any 
nation under heaven, and they will exclaim, “Ah! they are 
Caucasians,” and in their zeal to take away humanity from 
the negro, they have almost depopulated Africa of its negroes 
whom they have changed into Caucasians, not only in Egypt, 
but all over the continent—leaving only a few fragments as 
the connecting link between the ape and the—Caucasian. 

Besides the Bushmen and other tribes in the region of the 
Cape and of the Orange river, Dr. Livingstone became ac- 
quainted with the following: 1. The Bechuanas; 2. The 
Bakalahari; 3. The Metabele, or Kafirs; 4. The Makalaha, 
or Balonda. The Bechuanas and Kafirs have long been re- 
garded as kindred races. The former are now spread over a 
vast interior region, extending from the Orange to the Zam- 
beze; the latter stretch along the eastern coast, and toa 
great distance into the interior southwest. The Bakalahari 
are found in the desert of the same name, west of the other 
Bechuana tribes, to which they also evidently belong. The 
Makalaha, along the Zambeze and other rivers (from the 
tenth to the eighteenth degree of south latitude) are genuine 
negroes. They are thus characterized by Dr. Livingstone: 
“The Balonda” (one of their largest tribes) “are real negroes, 
having much more wool on their heads and bodies than any 
of the Bechuana or Caffre [Kafir] tribes. They are gener- 
ally very dark in color, but several are to be seen of a lighter 
hue; many of the slaves who have been exported to Brazil, 
have gone from this region; but while they have a general 
resemblance to the typical negro, I never could, from my own 
observation, think that our ideal negro, as seen in tobacco- 
nists’ shops, is the true type. A large proportion of the 
Balonda, indeed, have heads somewhat elongated backward 
and upward, thick lips, flat noses, elongated ossa calcis, etc., 
ete. ; but there are also many good-looking, well-shaped heads 
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and persons among them.”’—p. 315. “But,” he adds in an- 
other place (p. 408), “the reader would imbibe a wrong idea, 
if he supposed that all these features combined, are often met 
with in one individual. All have a certain thickness and 
prominence of lip, but many are met with in every village, 
in whom thickness and projection are not more marked than 
in Europeans. All are dark, but the color is shaded off in 
different individuals, from deep black to light yellow. As we 
go westward we observe the light color predominating over 
the dark, and then again, when we come within the influence 
of damp from the sea air, we find the shade deepen into the 
general blackness of the coast population. The shape of the 
head, with its woolly crop, though general, is not universal. 
The tribes on the eastern side of the continent, as the Caffres, 
have heads finely developed and strongly European. Instan- 
ces of this kind are frequently seen, and after I became so 
familiar with the dark color, as to forget it in viewing the 
countenance, I was struck by the strong resemblance some 
natives bore to certain of our own notabilities. The Bushmen 
and Hottentots are exceptions to these remarks, for both the 
shape of their heads and growth of wool are peculiar; the 
latter, for instance, springs from the scalp in tufts, with bare 
spaces between, and when the crop is short, resembles a num- 
ber of black pepper-corns stuck on the skin, and is very un- 
like the thick frizzly masses which cover the heads of the 
Bolonda and Maravi. With every disposition to pay due de- 
ference to the opinions of those who have made ethnology 
their special study, I have felt myself unable to believe that 
the exaggerated features usually put forth as those of the 
typical negro, characterize the majority of any nation of 
South Central Africa. The monuments of the ancient Egyp- 
tians seem to me to embody the ideal of the inhabitants of 
Souda better than the figures of any work of ethnology I 
have met with.’”’—pp. 408, 409. 

We may here remark in passing, although it takes us some- 
what out of the direct line of our thought, that this idea of 
resemblance between man in Egypt and in Southern Africa, 
is several times presented by our author. Thus, in speaking 
of the mode of weaving in Angola, he says that both here 
“and, indeed, throughout South Central Africa, it is so very 
like the same occupation in the hands of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, that I introduce a wood cut from the interesting work 
of Sir Gardiner Wilkinson. The lower figures are engaged 
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in spinning in the real African method, and the weavers in 
the left hand corner have their web in the Angolese fashion.” 
pp. 433, 434. Connect with this the resemblance between 
the Kafir and the ancient Coptic or Egyptian language, and 
it will be difficult to arrive at any other conclusion than that 
we must refer the ancient Egyptians and the modern Africans 
and negroes to a common source—they evidently belong to 
the same great family. But the ancient Egyptians are, by 
the confession of even such men as Gliddon and Nott, Cau- 
casians. 

But to return to Dr. Livingstone’s description of the in- 
habitants of Central Africa; he tells us further (pp. 366, 
367) that “the people who inhabit the central region, are not 
all quite black in color. Many incline to that of bronze, 
and others are as light in hue as the Bushmen, who, it may 
be remembered, afford a proof that heat alone does not cause 
blackness, but that heat and moisture combined, do very ma- 
terially darken the color. Whenever we find a people who 
have continued for ages in a hot, humid district, they are 
deep black, but to this apparent law there are exceptions, 
caused by the emigrations of both tribes and individuals ; the 
Mahololo, for instance, among the tribes of the humid cen- 
tral basin, appear of a sickly sallow hue, when compared 
with the aboriginal inhabitants; the Batoka also, who live 
in an elevated region, are, when seen in company with the 
Batoka of the rivers, so much lighter in color, that they 
might be taken for another tribe; but their language, and 
the very marked custom of knocking out the upper front 
teeth, leave no room for doubt that they are one people. 

Apart from the influences of elevation, heat, humidity and 
degradation, I have imagined that the lighter and darker col- 
ors observed in the native population, run in five longitudinal 
bands along the southern portion of the continent. Those 
on the seaboard of both the east and west are very dark ; 
then two bands of lighter color lie about three hundred miles 
from each coast, of which the westerly one, bending round, 
embraces the Kalahari desert and Bechuana countries ; and 
then the central basin is very dark again. This opinion is 
not given with any degree of positiveness. It is stated just 
as it struck my mind in passing across the country, and if 
incorrect, it is singular that the dialects spoken by the differ- 
ent tribes, have arranged themselves in a fashion which seems 
to indicate migration along the lines of color. The dialects 
spoken in the extreme south, whether Hottentot or Caffre, 
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bear a close affinity to those of the tribes living immediately 
on their northern borders; one glides into the other, and 
their affinities are so easily detected, that they are at once 
recognized to be cognate. If the dialects of extreme points 
are compared, as that of the Caffres and the tribes near the 
equator, it is more difficult to recognize the fact, which is 
really the case, that all the dialects belong to but two fami- 
lies of languages. Examination of the roots of the words 
of the dialects, arranged in geographical order, shows that 
they merge into each other, and there is not nearly so much 
difference between the extremes of east and west, as between 
those of north and south, the dialect spoken at Tete closely 
resembling that in Angola.” 

So much for the relations of the different African tribes to 
each other; the following may exhibit their relationship to 
the rest of mankind: 

Sechele, the chief of the Bakwains, was the first convert 
to Christianity under Dr. Livingstone’s instruction, and it 
would be difficult anywhere to find a more noble specimen of 
aman. Dr. Livingstone says that they formed a mutual 
friendship almost from their first acquaintance. Of his pro- 
gress in study he gives the following account: ‘As soon as 
he had an opportunity of learning, he set himself to read 
with such close application that, from being comparatively 
thin, the effect of having been fond of the chase, he became 
quite corpulent from want of exercise. Mr. Oswell gave him 
his first lesson in figures, and he acquired the alphabet on 
the first day of my residence at Chenusne. He was by no 
means an ordinary specimen of the people, for I never went 
into the town, but I was pressed to hear him read some chap- 
ter of the Bible. Isaiah was a great favorite with him, and 
he was wont to use the same phrase nearly, which the Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Glasgow, Sir D. K. Sandford, once used 
respecting the apostle Paul, when reading his speeches in the 
Acts: “He was a fine fellow, that Paul!’ “He was a fine 
man, that Isaiah; he knew how to speak.” Sechele does 
not seem to have been inferior to the Scoth Professor, either 
in taste or in correctness of expression. 

Sebituane, the chief of the Makololo, was a man of still 
greater energy of character. ‘He was about forty-five years 
of age; of a tall and wiry form, an olive or coffee-and-milk 
color, and slightly bald; in manner cool and collected, and 
more frank in his answers than any other chief I ever met. 
He was the greatest warrior ever heard of beyond the colony; 
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for, unlike Mosilekatse, Dingaan, and others, he always led’ 
his men into battle himself. A great varicty of fortune fol- 
lowed him in the northern part of the Bechuana country; 
twice he lost all his cattle by the attacks of the Matabele, 
but always kept his people together, and retook more than 
he lost. He then crossed the desert by nearly the same path 
that we did. Suffering intensely from thirst, he and his par- 
ty came to a small well. He decided that the men, not the 
cattle, should drink it, the former being of most value, as 
they could fight for more should these be lost. His narra- 
tive resembled closely the “Commentaries of Cesar,” and 
the “history of the British in India.” The resemblance to 
the great conquering raees is here pretty fairly developed, 
and we do not think that Sebituane, as presented in Dr. Liv- 
ingstone’s sketch, suffers at all when brought into comparison 
with the greatest of Roman conquerors—we do not speak of 
the greatness of their exploits, but of their personal charac- 
ter. 

Traits equally human, sometimes good and sometimes bad, 
are exhibited by other individuals, in every tribe with which 
Dr. Livingstone came into contact. But we have not space 
for any further details. We must content ourselves with 
some traits of tribes. We are sorry that he has not told us 
something more of the Bushmen, but even the little that he 
does say, contains an important correction of the vulgar no- 
tions in regard to them: “Many are of low stature, though 
not dwarfish; the specimens brought to Europe have been 
selected, like costermonger’s dogs, on account of their ex- 
treme ugliness; consequently Englishideas of the whole tribe 
are formed in the same way as if the ugliest specimens of the 
English were exhibited in Africa, as characteristic of the en- 
tire British nation.” —p. 55. 

“The Bahalahari are traditionally reported to be the oldest 
of the Bechuana tribes, and they are said to have possessed 
enormous herds of the large horned cattle mentioned by 
Bruce, until they were despoiled of them, and driven into 
the desert by a fresh migration of their own nation. They 
retain in undying vigor, the Bechuana love for agriculture 
and domestic animals. They hoe their gardens annually, 
though often all they can hope for is a supply of melons and 
pumpkins. And they carefully rear small herds of goats, 
though I have seen them lift water for them out of small wells 
with a bit of ostrich egg, or by spoonsful.”—pp. 55, 56, 
These Bakalahari are a yery timid and peaceful race, so that 
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Dr. Livingstone calls them “‘the Quakers of Africa,’ though 
evidently belonging to the same steck with the warlike Ka- 
firs. 

The Balenda are far inferior to the Bechuana tribe, called 
Makololo, by whom many of them have been conquered. 
Most of them are idolaters and gressly superstitious. Yet 
they exhibit all the ordinary traits of humanity. <‘Sheak- 
ande,”’ one of their chiefs, “could speak the language of the 
Barotse well, and seemed awe-struck when teld some of the 
words of God.” Ze manifested no fear, always spoke frank- 
ly, and when he made an asseveration, did so by simply 
pointing up to the sky above him. The Balonda cultivate 
the manicc er cassava extensively; also dura, ground-nuts, 
beans, maize, sweet potatees and yams, here called “lakoto.” 
Another tribe, the Banyeti, or Manyeti, are spoken of as 
“very industrious, annually raising a great quantity of grain, 
expert hunters ef the hippopotamus and other animals, and 
very proficient in the manufacture of articles of wood and 
iron.” 

As the position and treatment of women among various 
races of men, has recently been brought forward by the pro- 
minent writers on this subject, as a distinct proof of their - 
“moral and intellectual diversity,’* we must not overlook 
some developments in this direction, which we find among 
some of these negro tribes. Some of the Barotse (in the 
western valley of the Zambeze) have female chiefs who seca 
to exercise about the same authority as their male compeers 
in the same position. One of these, called Manenke, is rep- 
resented by Dr. Livingstone as rivalling ““Good Queen Bess,” 
or even the famous Mrs. Caudle, in her power of scolding. 
Her uncle, Shinte, was the principal chief in that region, 
notwithstanding which, when he had received from Dr. Liv- 
ingstene the present of an ox, “she came forward to us with 
the air of one wronged, and explained that ‘this white man 
belonged to her; she had bought him here, and therefore the 
ox was hers, not Shinte’s.’ She ordered her men to bring it, 
got it slaughtered by them, and presented her uncle with a 
leg only. Shinte did not seem at all annoyed at the occur- 
rence.’”’—p. 319. Among the Banyai, a tribe onthe eastern 
course of the Zambeze, women are held in very high esteem. 


* See “The Moral aud Intelleotual Diversity of Races,” by Count A. 
de Gobineau, edited by Messrs. Hotz and Nott. Philadelphia, 1857.— 
Lippincott & Co. pp. 384—390. 
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A man, when asked to do anything, will frequently say, 
“Well, I shall go and ask my wife.’ If she consents, he 
performs the work required, but if not, no amount of coax- 
ing or bribery can prevail upon him to doso. It may be in- 
teresting to us Americans, who are sometimes twitted by our 
European brethren for our excessive politeness to the ladies, 
to learn that “the government of the Banyai is a sort of feu- 
dal republicanism.’’—p. 660. We commend these facts to 
the attention of Mr. Hotz, who has devoted the long note 
which we have just cited from Gobineau, to the statement of 
this argument, and maintaining that “our barbarous ances- 
tors assigned to woman the same position we assign her now; 
she was the companion, and not the slave of man.’’ Accord- 
ing to this, we suppose that even Messrs. Hotz and Nott will 
begin to cherish some hope of the future civilization of the 
genuine negroes who occupy the region of the Zambeze and 
other tropical and interior streams of Southern Africa ex- 
plored by Livingstone. 

As to the moral characteristics of these tribes, and their 
religious susceptibilities, the following may suffice: “On 
questioning intelligent men among the Bakwains, as to their 
former knowledge of good and evil, of God and the future 
state, they have scouted the idea of any of them having been 
without a tolerably clear conception on all these subjects. 
Respecting their sense of right and wrong, they profess that 
nothing we indicate as sinever appeared to them as other- 
wise, except that it was wrong to have more wives than one ; 
and they declare’ that they spoke in the same way of the di- 
rect influence exercised by God in giving rain in answer to 
prayers of the rain-makers, and in granting deliverances in 
times of danger, as they do now, before they ever heard of 
white men. The want, however, of any form of public wor- 
ship, or of idols, or of formal prayers or sacrifice, make both 
Caffres and Bechuanas appear as among the most godless 
races of mortals known anywhere. But, though they all 
possess a distinct knowledge of a deity and of a future state, 
they show so little reverence, and feel so little connection with 
either, that it is not surprising that some have supposed them 
entirely ignorant on the subject.” 

In reference to the influenee of Christian teaching, the 
following extracts are as satisfactory as they are instructive : 
“The Bakalahari, who live at Motlatsa wells, have always 
been very friendly to us, and listen very attentively to in- 
struction conveyed to them in their own tongue. It is, how- 
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ever, difficult to give an idea to a European of the little effect 
teaching produces, because no one can realize the degradation 
to which their minds have been sunk by centuries of barba- 
rism and hard struggling for the necessaries of life: like 
most others, they listen with respect and attention, but, when 
we kneel down and address an unseen being, the position and 
the act often appear to them so ridiculous, that they cannot 
refrain from bursting into uncontrollable laughter. After a 
few services they get overthis tendency. I was once present 
when a missionary attempted to sing among a wild heathen 
tribe of Bechuanas, who had no music in their composition ; 
the effect on the risible faculties of the audience was sucl# 
that the tears actually ran down their cheeks. Nearly alk 
their theughts are directed to the supply of their bodily 
wants, and this has been the case with the race for ages. If 
asked, then, what effect the preaching of the Gospel has at 
the commencement on such individuals, [ am unable to tell, 
except that some have confessed long afterward that they then 
first began to pray in secret. Of the effects of a long con- 
tinued course of instruction, there can be no reasonable doubt, 
as mere nominal belief has never been considered sufficient 
proof of conversion by any body of missionaries; and after 
the change which has been brought about by this agency, we 
have good reason to hope well for the future; those I have’ 
myself witnessed behaving in the manner described, when 
kindly treated in sickness, often utter imploring words to Je- 
sus, and, I believe, sometimes really do pray to him in their 
afflictions. As that great Redeemer of the guilty seeks to 
save all he can, we may hope that they find mercy through 
His blood, though little able to appreciate the sacrifice He 
made. The indirect and scarcely appreciable blessings of 
Christian missionaries, going about doing good, are thus pro- 
bably not so despicable as some might imagine ; there is no 
necessity for beginning to tell even the most degraded of 
these people of the existence of a God, or of a future state, 
the facts being universally admitted. Everything that can- 
not be accounted for by common causes, is ascribed to the 
Deity, as creation, sudden death, ete. ‘How curiously God 
made these things!’ is a common expression ; as is also, ‘He 
was not killed by disease, he was killed by God.’ And when 
speaking of the departed, though there is naught in the physical 
appearance of the dead to justify the expression, they say, 
‘He has gone to the gods,’ the phrase being identical with 
‘abiit ad plures.’””—pp. 175—6. 
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We are sorry that we have not room for the insertion of 
Dr. Livingstone’s closing reflections, showing the hand of 
Providence in the various steps takenin his explorations, and 
indicating that the time to labor for the regeneration of Africa 
has undoubtedly come. But we commend this, as well as the 
whole of this deeply interesting volume, not only to the 
Christian reader, but also to the Political Economist, and to 
the Statesman. Still further, we desire for this work the 
most extensive circulation possible among American readers, 
in every part of our country, as peculiarly seasonable at this 
time, when some of our States propose to resubject to slavery 
the mixed race of Africo-Americans who form the population 
commonly called “free negroes;” whilst others propose to 
re-open the African slave-trade, which the laws of our coun- 
try have, for the last half century, braniled as piracy, and 
thus to desolate Africa from its centre to its cireumference, 
by the most barbarous of all wars, as well as to fill up our 
southern and tropical states with an African population, 
whose future fortunes no human foresight can pretend to pre- 
dict. Do not these facts assure us that, though the wide 
Atlantic rolls between Africa and America, the people of the 
two continents are still most intimately united in their inter- 


ests and destiny, and that the establishment and progress of 
‘ Christianity there, is, in a great degree, dependent upon its 
genuineness and permanence here ? 


ARTICLE X. 


A Manual of Church History. By Henry E. F. Guericke, 
Dr. and Professor of Theology in Halle. Translated 
from the German by William G. T. Shedd, Brown Profes- 
sor in Andover Theological Seminary. Ancient Church 
History, comprising the first six centuries. Andover, 
1857.—pp. 422. 


We have repeatedly given our opinion in this Review of 
Dr. Guericke, as a writer of Church History, and expressed 
our gratification at the prospect of a translation of his great 
work (Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte) into English. This 
wish has here been met ina rather unexpected quarter. It 
certainly never occurred to us that the historian who, more 
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than any one else in our day, identifies Lutheranism and 
Christianity, should find an admirer in the leading school of 
New England Puritanism. But it is even so, and here we 
have a translation of Guericke’s first volume, from the hand 
of Prof. Shedd, of Andover Theological Seminary. It is 
true, that the Puritan translator has not, as we shall presently 
show, done anything like full justice to the old-fashioned Lu- 
theran historian, but it is interesting to see how greatly he 
has been influenced by the sterling excellences of our author, 
and the very fact that a gentleman in Prof. Shedd’s situation 
should undertake such a work, is no ordinary compliment.— 
Had Prof. Shedd undertaken to translate Gieseler, or Hase, 
or any writer of that class, we should have thought it nothing 
unusual, but where a work based upon a system so different 
from that to which the translator has been trained, is selected 
in preference te all others, we cannot doubt that it must have 
very great merits and unusually strong points, by which it is 
recommended. Some of these are very well stated by Prof. 
Shedd himself, in his Preface, the whole of which we should 
be glad to give in this place, as a very fair specimen of the 
translator’s vigor of thought and ability to do justice to his 
subject. But we must content ourselves with the following 
extracts : 

“Guericke’s Manual of Church History has passed through 
eight editions in Germany. The demand for so many re- 
issues of this hand-book, within the space ofa little more 
than twenty years, in a country distinguished for the fecundi- 
ty of its authorship, and the etidloueaie of its scholarship, 
affords strong presumptive evidence of its intrinsic merits. 
During the last twenty-five years, the German mind has been 
remarkably active in the department of Ecclesiastical Histo- 
ry, and the growth of German literature, in this direction, 
has been luxuriant; and yet the manual of Guericke contin- 
ues to hold a place among the very first, as a book for stu- 
dents and lecture-rooms.” 

He then proceeds to specify the leading characteristics of 
the work, which he thinks establish its claim to the attention 
of the American and English public, and justify the labor 
which he has expended in its translation. 

“J, The author is in hearty sympathy with the truths of 
revelation, as they have been enunciated in the symbols, and 
wrought into the experience of the Christian church from the 
beginning. Belonging to the High Lutheran branch of the 
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German church . . . . he cordially adopts all the cardinal doc- 
trines of the Reformation, as they throbbed in the heart of 
Luther, and were organized into the oldest, and in some re- 
spects, the warmest of the Reformed symbols—the Augsburg 
Confession. Such a living interest in the evangelical sub- 
stance of Christianity, and such an intelligent and thorough 
reception of it into his own personal experience, it is needless 
to say, can alone prepare the historian of the Christian church 
to enter vividly into its whole varied career.” .... 

“2. Asa consequence of this interest in the evangelical 
doctrines, this historian places the highest estimate upon the 
internal history of the church. The reader will, indeed, find 
the work a repository of information upon all points and sub- 
jects that belong to ecclesiastical history—packed densely and 
full, with names and dates, and all the indispensable citation 
ef the department—but he will feel at every step that the 
causes and principles, the dogmatic ideas and moral forces, 
are ever foremost in the writer’s mind.” .... 

3. This manual will be found to be characterized by accu- 
racy and learning. .. . 

4. Guericke’s work, if we are not mistaken, hits the mean 
between the full and flowing narration of history proper, and 
the mere meagre synopsis or epitome.”’. . . 

After such a strong commendation of his author, and appa- 
rent appreciation of his character, and sympathy with his 
leading principles, notwithstanding a disparaging clause about 
his sharing to some extent in the recent narrowness of “Lu- 
theranism in Germany,” we certainly expected a faithful pre- 
sentation of Guericke’s work, if not in its form, certainly in 
its substance, and however widely different in the letter, yet 
fairly identical in spirit. So much we think is clearly prom- 
ised in the statement upon page eight of the translator’s pre- 
face: ‘Whoever shall compare the version with the original, 
will not find it an ad verbum translation. To have merely 
construed this German author, would have been to have pro- 
duced an unintelligible book. The work from beginning to 
end has been recast, so that while the author furnishes the 
substance, the translator hopes that the form, style, and dic- 
tion exhibit, in some degree, the traits and qualities of the 
English mind.” 

“his is a very satisfactory theory for the reproduction of 
such a work, and we have no doubt, from the specimen which 
Prof. Shedd has given us in his preface, and other produc- 
tions of his pen which we haye had the pleasure of perusing, 
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that he is abundantly competent to carry this theory inte 
practice. But in the work before us we are constrained to 
gay that he has entirely failed to do anything of the kind. 
He has, indeed, given us some specimens of correct and even 
elegant translation, and of very good English composition, 
which we admire the more as we are well aware of the great 
difficulties presented by Guericke’s peculiar style; perhaps 
we might say, had we not the eriginal work of Guericke be- 
fore us, he has given us a very respectable compend of the 
history of the church for the first six centuries, but whatever 
else he has done, he has not given us a full and fair trans- 
lation of Guericke’s work, whether as regards its spirit or 
its scope. “he translater’s sins, alike of omission and of 
commission, are almest innumerable. The whole theory of 
Guericke’s work is changed, and instead of the Lutheran idea 
of the Christian church and its development, which Guericke 
necessarily evolved and portrayed from his stand-point, we 
have the Puritan idea, as developed in New England, and 
taught at Andover. Now we have no quarrel at all with 
Puritanism, but, on the contrary, greatly admire its sublime 
simplicity and manly and practical, though somewhat rough 
and stern virtues; simply regretting that it has, in some 
points, fallen short of the fulness and freeness of the Gospel 
of Christ. But his Puritan principles are no apology for a 
translator’s unfaithfulness to the obligations, whether express- 
ed or implied, which he owes to the author whom he under- 
takes to render and interpret to the people who speak with 
another tougue. We have not either time or inclination to 
go into details confirmatory of the judgment which we are 
here compelled to render. Let one or two specimens suffice. 

On the second page of the translator’s work, we find the 
following definition of the church: “The Christian Church 
is the union of all who are called and chosen (an éxaanse in- 
ternally as well as externally) through the Word and Spirit 
of God, to be the possession of the Lord avpraxov, kirk, church); 
who are united together by the public confession of a common 
faith in the Redeemer; and whose destination it is to promote 
each other's edification, and codperate towards the spread of 
this faith, for the illumination, sanctification and blessedness 
of humanity, and the ever-widening manifestation of the 
kingdom of God in it.” We cannot but regard this as a de- 
liberate and intentional change of the author's meaning, for 
we see too clear evidence of the translator's acquaintance 
with the language of the original, to believe that he can re- 
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gard this as a faithful version of the words, “Der Vereta 
nehmlich, aller aus der siindigen Welt durch Wort und Sak- 
rament Gottes zum Eigenthum des Herren (zum xvpcaxd», zur 
xvptaxy,, Kirche) berufenen und erkohrenen,” etc. 

Still more unsatisfactory is the form in which the transla- 
tor presents the first section of § 38, on “Religious days and 
Festivals.” It would be difficult to find elsewhere a more 
satisfactory exhibition of the true import of the Christian 
Sabbath, and so clear a statement of the causes of the trans- 
fer of the Sabbath from the seventh day of thee week to the 
first, or Lord’s day, as Guericke has here given. But his 
translator omits almost the very kernel of his argument. He 
has also entirely omitted the part explanatory of the nature 
and design of church festivals. We miss also the pregnant 
note which Guericke has attached to his explanation of the 
institution of the Lord’s day. 

In the following paragraph (§ 39) he has not only omitted 
the preliminary remarks upon the sacraments in general, but 
has greatly modified his views on baptism, whilst he complete- 
ly ignores and suppresses the author’s views in regard to the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. Here he throws out three or 
four pages of text and notes, as though he were a censor es- 
pecially appointed for the purpose of preventing such heresy 
from coming before the world. We say nothing about the 
orthodoxy of such a presentation: we only speak of its want 
of fairness and of the first elements of faithful translntion. 
If the views of Guericke upon this and other subjects, are 
unacceptable to Prof. Shedd, and those for whom he writes, 
his remedy is easy ; he can let the book alone: he was under 
no obligation whatever, to translate it. But if he do trans- 
late it, or profess to translate it, surely courtesy to his author 
and justice to his readers, alike demand that he should give 
the author’s meaning to the very best of his ability. It may 
be all very fair in war, to take an enemy’s cannon and turn 
it against him, but when a friend has received us into his 
fortress and supplied us with provisions, as well as with arms 
and munitions of war against our common enemies—to turn 
these against him, is certainly not Christian, but Punic faith. 

We speak thus plainly upon this subject, because so much 
of this work has already been done. Volume after volume 
issues from our American press, professing to be a translation 
from some eminent German theologian. We purchase it, and 
are surprised at the meagerness of its statements, the omis- 
sion of sentiments which we supposed him to entertain, and 
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the introduction of ideas to which we had believed him 3 
stranger. We-get the original, and find that it,is “the"trag- 
edy of Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet left out,” and that 
of Jack Cade inserted in its place, We do not know who set 
this disgraceful fashion. Maclaine, as translator of Mosheim’s 
Church History, is the earliest that we recollect, and we are 
sorry to say that Dr. Murdock, who professes to amend the 
errors of his predecessor, is not much better. Dr. Woods’ 
translation of Knapp’s Theology is still worse, and Mr. O. 
W. Stearn’s edition of Sartorius’ ‘Person and Work} of 
Christ’”’ (endorsed by Dr. Sears) is beneath criticism in its 
execution, and without conscience in its pretence of being an 
adequate presentation of the ideas of the original. We are 
afraid, from some intimations which we have seen, that many 
parts of Herzog’s Encyclopedia (published by Messrs. Lind- 
say and Blakiston) are to fare no better. We are sorry to 
put Prof. Shedd in such company, for we had hoped better 
things from him and the school to which he belongs; for to 
Andover, under the lead of the veteran Stuart, belongs the 
honor of having opened the rich treasures of German litera- 
ture and theology to the American, if not to the English world. 
Besides his omissions and additions to the text, we have 
likewise to object to Prof. Shedd’s method of treating his au- 
thor’s notes. Here he has carried the process just mentioned, 
still further. Je not only leaves out and inserts authorities 
ad libitum (we should not by any means object to the latter, 
if judiciously done, and properly designated as the transla- 
tor’s work), but he also omits whole pages of elucidation, ar- 
ument and authority, as, for example, in § 30, where (on p. 
109 of the translation) having first inserted a statement dif- 
ferent from the position taken by his author, he next proceeds 
to obliterate all trace of his sentiments on another point, by 
omitting his long and elaborate note. Doubtless, a great 
many notes might be omitted, where the objectis to condense 
and abbreviate the work. But Prof. Shedd’s first volume is 
about as large as Guericke’s (the number of pages is less, but 
the size is larger), so that we have aright to expect a full and 
fair presentation of the original. That we have not this, we 
can only again express our regret. But we are compelled -to 
say that, in our opinion, Prof. Shedd would have done himself 
much more honor, by producing an entirely original work, 
and using Guericke only as a model, or as an authority, and not 
converting the most Lutheran of church historians into a 
half-way Yankee. 
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ARTICLE XI. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tholuck’s Cominentary on the Psalms. A translation and 
Commentary on the Book of Psalms, for the use of 
the Ministry and Laity of the Christian Church. By Au- 
gustus Tholuck, D. D., Ph. D. Translated from the Ger- 
man: with a careful comparison of the Psalm-text with 
the original tongues. By the Rev. J. Isador Mombert. 
Philadelphia: Martien.—1858, 


This isa delightful and most welcome work. Of all books of devo- 
tion, the most refreshing and most edifying is the Psalter. We never 
grow weary of it. The more familiar it becomes, the better we under- 
stand it, and the more fully we enter into its spirit, the better do we find 
that it answers its heavenly design of lifting our souls up to God, ena- 
bling us to hold communion with Him, delivering us from the tempta- 
tions and pollutions of the world, and filling us with joy, and peace and 
confidence in the God of our salvation. Luther has well satd (in his 
Operat. in Psalm I. 9) “This book is, in my judgment, altogether differ- 
ent from other books of Scripture. For in other books we are taught, 
both by word and example, what we should do; but this one not only 
teaches, but also gives us habits and manners wherewith to fulfil the 
word and imitate its examples. For it is not within our power to fulfil 
the law of God, or to be conformed to the example of Christ, but to de- 
sire and pray that we may so do, and to praise and thank God for what- 
ever we have attained.” We welcome, therefore, anything which makes 
us better acquainted with our favorite book, nor has any one, for a long 
time, put us under greater obligations in this respect, than Dr. Tholuck. 
We have long admired and employed, for our special edification, his 
“Stunden christlicher Andacht,” many of the most delightful chapters 
of which are based upon the Psalms, on several of which they give a 
running commentary, and when we first readthem, we wished for a full 
exposition of the whole book from the same pen. Nor are our anticipa- 
tions disappointed in the work before us. It is essentially a book of de- 
votion, with all the critical and explanatory aids that we require, but 
still making these subordinate to the great end in view, the edification 
and religious wants of the reader. So the author tells us: “I have writ- 
ten this Commentary with a view to the great boon which these songs 
have been for more than three thousand years, to pious Jews and Chris- 
tians, and with the elevating knowledge that even now, there are mil- 
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lions of human beings, who just in the words of the Psalms, express in 
their prayers the longings of their souls and the gratitude of their hearts 
to God. May it tend to give to all who lack it, the firm conviction that 
the Psalter comprises, indeed, a treasure of the most diverse, and of the 
most holy religious experience, and that it deserves to continue, in every 
epoch of time, the Prayer-book of the Christian world.”—Pref. p. 13. 

Yes! that is it—David’s is the true “book of common prayer,” not 
for the members of a particular communion, but for all generations of 
the people of God—for those who worshipped in the gorgeous temple of 
Solomon, and no less for those who worship in the second temple, whose 
Shekinah once blazed in the manger of Bethlehem, but is now the glory 
of the New Jerusalem, where they have no need of any other light than 
that which streams from the thorn-crowned head of the Sun of Righte- 
ousness. Aye! this is the book “set forth to be used in all the church- 
es,” or at least in every house, in the wild wilderness, on the pathless 
ocean, wherever a contrite heart is found, enjoined not by act of Parlia- 
ment, or by the canons of Conventions, but by the Holy Ghost and the 
infallible wisdom of the indivisible Trinity. Well did our great Redeem- 
er say: “All thiugs must be fulfilled that are written in the Psalms 
concerning me,” Thus making himself their centre, as well as giving us 
his own prayer, as their summary, just as his Golden Rule also is of the 
law which he had come to fulfil. 

Dr. Tholuck’s “Introduction,” prefixed to this volume, is appropriate 
and satisfactory beyond most things of the kind, and did we not believe 
that all of our readers would procure it for themselves, we should be dis- 
posed to insert it in our Review, as a contribution at once to sound criti- 
cism, and to practical theology. It consists of the following parts :— 
I. The Psalter in the Christian Church. II. Of the form, division, de- 
sign and use of the Psalter in Old Testament times. III. Of the au- 
thors of the Psalms. IV. Of the doctrine and ethics of the Psalms: 
which are also treated under the following heads: I. God and the gov- 
ernment of the world. II. Man and sin. III. Piety and morality of 
the Psalmists. IV. The future. V. The Messiah. All these subjects 
are treated in a highly interesting and satisfactory manner. His illus- 
trations of the use of the Psalter, and the esteem in which it has been 
held by some of the wisest and best of men, are particularly rich and 
appropriate—making us wish that he had given us'a volume on that 
subject. 

The Commentary itself consists of an introduction to each psalm, 
then the text, and finally an exposition of the psalm in detail. The text 
was, of course, that of Luther, as it is difficult to think of a German 
reader being edified by any other, just as English readers habitually re- 
sort to our received English versions. Still, he does not give it a slavish 
adherence, as though his understanding of the divine word were bound 
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dup in a fixed formula. Praying with the devout Milton, “What in me is 
dark illumine;” he endeavors to perform the same service for his readers, 
and therefore occasionally departs from Luther’s phraseology where he 
thinks that he has “not given the sense correctly, or where the connec- 
tion is dark.” 

For the’same reason, we approve of the plan of the translator who 
found this his great difficulty in putting the work into a form useful to 
the general English reader. He has done this by taking the received 
English version for his text, never altering when the two versions cor- 
respond in sense. But when the original Hebrew warranted a render- 
ing different from the English, and adopted by Dr. Tholuck, he has 
either put it in brackets in the text or in a foot-hote.~ As a sample of 
the manner in which he lias done this, we refer to the nineteenth Psalm. 
Here we have the following translation of verse four: 


“Tt is not a speech or a language, 
The voice whereof is not heard.” 


This is undoubtedly an improvement upon our authorized version. But 
we cannot say the same of the sixth verse ; 


“Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his_chamber, 
And rejoiceth as a hero to run the race.” 


Here we can see no advantage in the substitution of “hero” for “strong 
tian ;” on the contrary, we think that it at once weakens the sense, and 
renders it less intelligible. Neither do we see any advantage in substi- 
tuting in verse ten, “more precious” for “more to be desired.” Nor are 
we more favorably impressed with the changes in verses twelve and thir- 
teen, which he renders thus: 


12. (But) who can mark his errors ? 
Cleanse thou me from unknown faults. 
13. Keep back also thy servant from intentional sins ; 


We have not access to the original of this work, but we are assured 
from the style, both of language and of thought, and from the transla- 
tor’s statement in his Preface, that he has performed his work well, and 
so as to be creditable alike to his author and to himself.. “I have en- 
deavored,” says Mr. Mombert, “to follow closely the sense of the origi- 
nal, and having caught the German idiom (idea) to express it in an Eng- 
lish idiomatic form.... It has been my humble endeavor to do justice 
to Dr. Tholuck, and to the British public, but must not be considered to 
subscribe to all the views set forth by the author.” 

The translator’s style is not very polished, but, so far as we have ex- 
amined, it is sufficiently clear and intelligible, and we most cordially 
commend the book to all our readers, both lay and clerical, 
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Introduction to Structural and Systematic Botany, and Veg- 
vtable Physiology, being a fifth and revised edition of the 
Botanical Text-Book. Illustrated with over shirteen hun- 
dred wood cuts. By Asa Gray, M. D., Fisher Professor 
of Natural History in Harvard University. New York: 
Ivison & Phinney, 321 Broadway. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs 
& Co., 111 Lake Street.—1858. 

Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States. Re- 
vised edition; including Virginia, Kentucky, and all 
east of the Mississippi: arranged according to the Natu- 
ral System. By Asa Gray, Fisher Professor of Natural 
Ilistory in Harvard University. (The Mosses and Liver- 
worts by William S. Sullivant.) With fourtcen plates, il- 
lustrating the Genera of the Cryptogamia. New York: 
Ivison & Phinney, 321 Broadway. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs 
& Co., 111 Lake Street.—1858. 


Dr. Gray is too well known in this country as an eminent naturalist, 
that his works should require any extended notice or special commenda- 
tion at our hands. The fact that the former of the two works named 
above has reached its fifth edition, is proof sufficient of its substantial 
value, and of the appreciation which it has met with among the votarics 
of that interesting department of natural science whose principles it un- 
folds, and whose laws it discusses and illustrates. Its design is “to fur- 
nish classes in the higher Semiuaries of learning, Colleges, and medical 
schools, as well as private students generally, with a suitable text-book 
of Structural and Physiological Botany, and a convenient introduction 
to Systematic or Descriptive Botany, adapted to the present condition of 
the science.” The thorough study of a work like this is an indispensa- 
ble prerequisite for any student who intends intelligently to botanize—to 
apply the principles of classification and a correct knowledge of the 
structure of plants, to the investigation of the plants which grow spon- 
taneously around him, or in searching for which he may roam from state 
to state. The work opens with a general.view of the science of Botany, 
and then proceeds to exhibit the subject in two parts: I. Structural 
and Physiological Botany: II. Systematic Botany. In the first part 
the nature of plants, the nature, relations and functions of their various 
elements and several parts are fully exhibited, with great amplitude and 
clearness of statement, under a great number of subdivisions, and admi- 
rably illustrated by means of a multitude of wood cuts. The second ex- 
hibits the principles of classification, the natural system of Botany, &c. 
The second of the above named works contains a compendious Flora of 
the Northern portion ofsthe United States, and forms a Manual such as 
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every student of Botany needs quite as much as his eyes. We do not 
profess to be a botanist ourselves: in our youth we dabbled in the sci- 
ence ; ® eursory examination of the pages before us has served to show 
us how much has been since done to conform the theories and the meth- 
od of classification to nature, and how greatly the knowledge of the 
North American flora has since then been improved and extended. Both 
works are most creditable tothe author, and afford most satisfactory and 
encouraging evidence of the progress which natural science is making 
in our country, and of the extent and success with which it is pursued. 
To all lovers of nature, to students and instructors, we heartily commend 
these large and most carefully elaborated works,as doubtless the best 
which our country has yet produced in this particular branch of study. 


History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States; with Notices of its 
principal Framers. By Georue Ticknor Curtis. In two 
volumes. Vol. Ef. New York: Harper & Brothers, Frank- 
lin Square.—1858. 


About four years ago the first volume of this important and valuable 
work appeared, and we tiien gave it an extended notice, to which we 
now refer our readers. Deeply interesting as was the first volume, the 
interest of the present is, if possible, greater and more varied. Whilst 
the first led us, with the hand of a well-informed and trusty guide, 
through the perils, the struggles, errors and disappointments of the ear- 
lier years of our constitutional history, the second introduces us to that 
memorable assembly to which those remarkable vicissitudes ultimately 
led, and exhibits in full the discussions and labors, the great difficulties 
and solemn transactions, which resulted in the formation of our present 
glorious constitution, and its gradual adoption by all the thirteen states. 
In order fully to set forth the character of the work, it would be necessa- 
ry to present an analysis of its contents, and for this we have not room 
here. That the work has been ably done, is vouched for by the author's 
eminent qualifications for the task: that it has been done with conscien- 
tious fidelity, is guarantied by dis well-known character: that it has been 
done with candor, and with impartial justice to all parties interested, we 
are willing to certify. Itis the produet of patient and laborious re- 
search, guided by a clear perception of the sort of information needed 
by the American people, and by a discriminating judgment in the sclee- 
tion, arrangement and use of ample materials. It is a work that ought 
to be in the possession of every educated citizen of our country. 
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Commentary on the Original Tezt of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. By Horatio B. Hackett, D. D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature in Newton Theological Institution. A new edi- 
tion revised and greatly enlarged. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln, 59 Washington Street. New Yerk: Sheldon, Blake- 
man & Co. Cincinnati: George S. Blanchard.—1858. 
For sale by Smith & English, Philadelphia. 


Our exegetical literature is receiving very important accessions, and 
not slowiy. Translations of imperiant German werks, together with 
works not translated, but largely indebted to German sources, are mak- 
ing their appearance. Ii isa sign of the times which we hail with joy, 
believing that it will eminently conduce te a knowledge of the sacred 
oracles and the glory of God. Dr. Hackett, whose Commentary in its 
first edition we have consulted occasionally for some years, and with the 
conviction that, although not writing from our stand-point (the Dr. is a 
Calvinist and Baptist), he is, nevertheless, a well qualified and skilful 
Exegete, now presents us with a second and improved edition, and as 
we considered the first valuable, we regard the second as more so. 


Elementary German Reader, onthe plan of Jacobs’ Greek 
Reader; with a fuli Vocabulary. Composed, compiled 
and arranged systematically. By Rev. L. W. Heyden- 
reich, Graduate of the University of France, and Profes- 
sor of Languages in the Moravian Female Seminary at 
Bethlehem, Pa. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 346 & 
348 Broadway.—1858. 


Professor Heydenreich’s Reader has received from the most competent 
judges the highest praise, and none qualified to judge, can examine the 
work without the conviction that the praise is deserved. His Reader, so 
well suited for the purposes for which it was designed, must come irto 
favor, and be gencrally employed wherever the noble language of our 
ancestors is studied, and there is no language more deserving of it.. We 
hope the esteemed author will not be without a more substantial reward 
than praise for his self-denying labors. 


Annals of the American Pulpit; or Commemorative notices 
of distinguished American Clergymen of various denomi- 
nations, from the earliest settlemeut of the country to the 
close of the year 1855. With Historical Introductions. 
By William B. Sprague, D. D. Vols. III&IV. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers.—1858. 


The first two volumes of this great work were issued about a year ago, 
and were noticed by the press with unprecedented favor and unqualified 
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approbation. Two more massive and attractive volumes are now given 
us, and, sure are we, they do not fall below the preceding. If possible, 
they rather exceed the others in interest and value. The former volumes 
were devoted to ministers of the Congregational Church; these contain 
the record of eminent men connected with the Presbyterian pulpit, hon- 
ored and cherished names in the history of the religion and literature of 
our country, who having advanced the church by their learning and their 
labors, and adorned it by their Christian virtues, deserve to live in the 
memory of the future. 

The plan of the work is, that after a brief and authentic biography of 
each character introduced, reminiscences are given from some well 
known and reliable individual, who knew the subjects while living, or has 
received by tradition, facts that bring to view those characteristics which 
personal acquaintance alone will preserve. These original letters have 
been written by some of the ablest men of the country, statesmen living 
and departed, clergymen and literary men well known to fame, and give 
great variety and interest to the volumes. The work is free from all 
denominational predilection or bias. There isa faithful outline of the 
life of each individual given, without any justification or condemnation 
of the opinions he entertained. The subject of the memoir is permitted 
to speak for himself, by means of extracts from his writings, and where 
no expression of his opinions has been left on record by him, a substi- 
tute has been procured from some one of his intimate friends. 

We have already spoken of the value of Dr. Sprague’s labors, and his 
eminent abilities for the task undertaken. On every page the volumes 
furnish proof of great care and discrimination, of aceuracy and taste, 
industry and perseverance, and of the author’s genial and catholic spirit, 
worthy of all praise. The volumes abound with information rich and 
instructive, with striking anecdote and vivid incident, calculated to inter- 
est and profit the present reader as well as the future historian. The 
work, in its character is unique, in its design general, and in its execu- 
tion impartial and successful. It is worthy a place in every library. We 
trust the life and health of the author may be spared to complete the 
work he has so successfully commenced, and a grateful public appreciate 
his laborious and valuable efforts. 


Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. By William 
Archer Butler, M. A. Late Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Dublin. Edited from the Author's 
MS., with notes by Wm. II. Thompson, M. A. In two vol- 
umes. Philadelphia: Parry & MeMillan.—1857. 


The author of these volumes filled with distinguished success the chair 
of Moaal Philosophy in the University of Dublin, and deservedly ranked 
as aman of marked ability and extraordinary attainments. The lectures 
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were delivered in the course of his regular duties, and prepared before 
he had attained his thirtieth year. With all the disadvantages of a pos- 
thumous publication, as they were not only not intended for publication, 
but written in haste to meet the immediate emergencies of the class- 
room, they exhibit great learning, a keen philosophical insight into the 
subject, and a rich and forcible style. The thorough and masterly re- 
view of the Platonic philosophy is the most original part of the work, 
and the best exposition of the subject in our language. It is “the result,” 
as the author tells us, “ofa patient and conscientious examination of the 
original documents.” It appears to be the ripe product of his intellect, 
and may be regarded asa perfectly independent contribution to our 
knowledge of the great master of Grecian wisdom, The work is an im- 
portant addition to our literature, It supplies a felt want, and Will be 
found a valuable aid in the study of ancient philosophy, 


Two Lectures on the History of the American Union. By 
Ilenry Reed, LL. D. Late Professor of English History 
in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Parry 
& McMillan. 


These lectures were delivered before the Smithsonian Institute, and 
have been published since the death of the author. Like all the produc- 
tions of his gifted mind, they bear evidence of ripe scholarship, a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the subject, a delicacy of taste, and a purity and 
graccfulness of style, not always found in the productions of the present 
day. We would again commend to our readers Professor Reed’s series 
of lectures, as admirably adapted to the wants of those who desire to 
engage in an intelligent and profitable course of reading. 


Sermons and Addresses delivered on special occasions. By 
John Harris, D. D. Second series, Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln.—1858. 


Dr. Harris is so well known to the Christian public as the author of 
the “Great Commission,” the “Great Teacher,” and other works of mer- 
it, that he needs no special commendation, Those who are familiar with 
what has already appeared from his pen, will gladly avail themselves of 
his posthumous writings, which his colleague, Rev. Philip Smith, has 
judiciously gathered together. “The present series of discourses begins 
with man, viewed first as God created him, then as fallen and redeemed ; 
and, in this character, is made the servant of his Savior in a new course 
of inward life and outward duties.” Dr. Harris had a very high reputa- 
tion as a preacher, and on important occasions, his services were in con- 
stant requisition, The pulpit was his favorite field, and in preparation 
for its duties, he expended much care and labor. His sermons are full 
of thought, with much more originality than you usually find in similar 
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productions, and abounding in striking and eloquent expressions. The 
sermons on the “Christian Ministry,” and the “Importance of an educa- 
ted ministry,” we read with very great interest. 


Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Peter Bayne, M. 
A. Second series. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—1858. 


We have had occasion to speak before of this distinguished author, 
who was first brought to the notice of the public in his admirable work 
on the Christian Life, Wherever his books are known, they have met 
with signal success, He deserves the high distinction which he has ac- 
quired on both sides of the Atlantic. The volume now on our table em- 
braces articles on Kingsley, Macauley, Alison, Coleridge, Wellington, 
Bonaffarte, Plato, Christian Civilization, Education in the ninteenth cen- 
tury, the Pulpit and the Press. The subjects are all interesting, the dis- 
cussions are valuable, the thoughts striking, and the style vigorous and 
attractive, The publishers deserve praise for the service they have done 
in introducing this excellent author to Americans, and for the many 
good works they are continually furnishing the public. 


Remarks on Social Prayer Meetings. By Alexander Viets 
Griswold, D. D. Late Bishop of the Eastern Diocese, 
With an Introductory Statement by Rev. George D. Wil- 
des, A. M. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—1858, pp. 99. 


This is a reprint of Bishop Griswold’s essays on meetings for prayer 
and conference, which were received with so much favor some years ago, 
when they originally appeared. Their republication, just now, is very 
opportune, as there are thousands, not only in the Episcopal Church, but 
among other denominations, who will be glad to learn the views of so 
able and good a man on the subject of which these essays treat. The 
Bishop advocates these social services, and fully and ably discusses 
their authority, advantages and results. We have read the discussion 
with great interest and satisfaction. We believe it one of the best pro- 
ductions we have seen on the question, and its circulation will do good, 


ERRATA, 


In the last (April) number, page 451, after “viz.” line five from the 
bottom, the following words must be supplied:—“the archbishops of 
Mayence, Treves and Cologne, and four were secular, viz.” 





